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19th Century American Paintings 


THOMAS DOUGHTY, N. A. THOMAS BIRCH 


“Lake George.” Oil on Canvas. 14” x 19” *Audubon's Home at Mill Grove, Pa.” 
Oil on Panel. 16” x 24" 


CATHERINE DAVIS CATHERINE DAVIS 


“State House, Boston.” Oil on Panel Massachusetts Farm House.” Oil on Panel 
20” x 24”—1827 (Pair with painting to right) 1827—(Pair with painting to left) 


REMBRANDT PEALE 


“Benj. Dearborn, Boston Schoolmaster”’ 
Oil on Paper. 21” x 17”. c. 1828 


HARRY SHAW NEWMAN GALLERY 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
150 LEXINGTON AVENUE at 30th STREET (OLD PRINT SHOP) NEW YORK 















YTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 

This department expresses the personal opinion 

of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 


Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 







A Milestone Among Art Books 


HE MOST BEAUTIFUL volume of full-color reproductions 
yet produced in America is undoubtedly Masterpieces of 
Painting in the National Gallery of Art, edited by Hunting- 
» Cairns and John Walker, and published under the im- 
‘print of Random House. Here is one of those rare occasions 
when good judgment in selection—85 color plates illustrat- 
ling the history of Western painting from the 13th century to 
Cizanne—is combined with true faithfulness in color repro- 
duction. Moreover, instead of the usual aesthetic essays, each 
reproduction is matched with an interpretive message from 
the world’s literature, some of them gems in this companion 
yehicle of expression. The overall impression is to give a 
‘Keener sense of our debt, as a nation, to art collectors Mellon, 
Widener, Kress, Dale, Rosenwald, Whittemore and Phillips. 
and to emphasize the scholarship and executive ability of 
the National Gallery’s administrators. 
' This book was an expensive publication venture, and yet 
itis priced at only $6.50. This rather startling price-tag is 
explained by Director David E. Finley as due to long range 
planning. He writes, “We are able to bring out the book at 
such a low price only because the Publications Fund of the 
National Gallery has been making plates since before the 
Gallery opened, and we now have on hand more than a hun- 
dred plates.” He also informs us that the National Gallery 
has made plans for other such publications in the future, 
but these must wait for the return of more normal conditions 
in the publishing field. 

A tip: In case your local bookseller is sold-out, you may 
obtain copies of Masterpieces by writing directly to the Na- 
tional Gallery in Washington. 


To Both Sides 


AST ISSUE, I felt impelled to conduct the reader backstage, 

into the editorial offices and the press room, to explain 
why certain pictures and stories appear in the Dicest. A 
pleasing result was that numerous readers wrote “letters to 
the editor,” some agreeing, some disagreeing, and many ask- 
ing specific, or leading questions. Herewith appear excerpts 
from a few of these letters, selected because they represent 
the general tenor of the majority. 

Writes Frank J. Oehlschlaeger: “As long as you and your 
staff continue your policy as restated in the Dec. 1 issue, I 
Ielieve the Dicest will continue to succeed. Ralph Bagley 
had a point in requesting you to lead rather than follow the 
art field. It is somewhat like electing a president or a con- 
/stessman. Should we elect those who will lead us according 
to their own convictions, as Willkie, or those who, like Dewey, 
Jake tests of voters’ opinions. It seems to me that your job 
48 in between, or part of both. 

“Your reproductions can be no better than the art ex- 
hibited and I believe that you are fair in your selection. 

: “How much longer must we see so much of these modern- 
“sc works, shrug our shoulders and say, ‘C’est la guerre’? 
Probably it will last as long as general world chaos which 
ontinues in liberated countries like Greece, Italy and Bel- 
slum. Picasso seems already to be losing stature, and I pre- 
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dict that few years will pass before he will be known only 
for his experiments in painting and for leading the reaction- 
aries. It is time for reaction against reaction. I have confi- 
dence in a new world, even the art world. No one will deny 
that a good shake-up helps art, just as it helps to purge a - 
bureaucratic government every few years. The shake-up in art 
is coming, perhaps is already here. Maude Riley and Margaret 
Breuning seem to be fed up with purely sensational art.” 

John Z. Miller writes: “Your contention is that all these 
elements must be recognized in an art news journal such as 
yours, regardless of what your personal bias may be. Maybe 
so, but I am convinced that you over-emphasize these moronic 
attempts at art. When there is such an overwhelming majority 
of art lovers who like to know what they are looking at, and 
when there is so much intelligible work done by sincere 
artists, which could be reproduced on your pages to the de- 
light of a great host of your readers, why challenge their 
intelligence by the publication of freaky and meaningless 
pictures? Let us have more of what everybody can under- 
stand and enjoy.” 

Writes George L. Whiteside: “In spite of the over supply 
of academic drivel in your columns, I find enough that is 
new and vital to keep me interested. Why devote so much 
space to art which lost its contemporary significance when 
Bouguereau was a boy?” 

There is truth in much of the above. However, my only 
course is to continue trying to be fair to both sides, to print 
the news as it happens—but adding, at this time, for you who 
sometimes become irritated by the devious wanderings of 
contemporary art history, this comforting thought: words, 
through the centuries, have never caused a bad painting to 
live, nor a good one to die. My ace-in-the-hole, just in case, 
is your own good sportsmanship and tolerance. 


Be an Individual 


bien OFTEN we make of the purchase of art a complex prob- 

lem far out of key with the usual simple pattern of our 
gregarious instincts. The time was when the approval or dis- 
approval of the paintings in my living room caused a tense- 
ness not becoming to a host—even to the point of substituting 
objects in a gesture of appeasement toward the tastes of my 
guests. Then one night I snapped at a persistent and wordy 
critic of my latest acquisition: “Say, look, I didn’t ask my 
neighbor’s opinion of the woman I| married; why should | 
ask yours about the art I desire.” After that my friend and 
I became quite mellow, with him agreeing that art is the 
second most personal thing in man’s life; more so than re- 
ligion, which very often we inherit from our fathers. 

In art, the best course is to have the courage of your con- 
victions, buy what you like at the moment, live with it as long 
as you find pleasure in its company. Some of your treasures 
of today you will find worthless as the scope of your appre- 
ciation widens; some may have enduring value. You will 
perhaps be the first to know. In the meantime, you will have 
the satisfaction of backing your judgment, as an individual. 
with action. Despite all the esoteric essays which confuse even 
the experts, the purchase of art is as simple as this. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


a 


Abstract Comments 


Sm: Reviews of shows tend toward ab- 
stract comments of abstract qualities of 
painting and a tendency to classify paint- 
ers by schools or “isms.” I think serious 
students would appreciate a technical ap- 
proach rather than the “hoopla” that 
seems to fascinate amateurs, charlatans, 
business men’s art clubs and the fashion- 
ably cultured. 

—Sct. RicuHarp F. SMITH, 
Edgewood Arsenal. 


An Abstract Cover 


Sir: How about having the DIGEST 
dressed up sometime with an abstraction 
on the cover? Best wishes for your con- 
tinued success, especially in the field of 
modern art. 

—DorotHy A. NEvunHorr, St. Louis. 


(Ed.: Once we ran a Chagall fantasy 
on the cover; we are still ducking the 
barrage, for the irritated are usually more 
articulate than the pleased.) 


Who Is Evelyn Marie? 


Str: Who, pray, who is Evelyn Marie 
Stuart, and if you have to print her stuff 
why do you sprinkle it around like the 
sayings of Confucius? 

—ALBERT BLYTHE, JR., Spring Green, R. I. 


(Ed.: Evelyn Marie Stuart is a Chicago 
art writer of conservative leanings; we 
believe in giving both sides a day in court.) 


That Gifted Child 


Sir: That parents should cherish the 
“art” efforts of a four-year-old child is 
comprehensible. That persons should buy 
stuff no better is incomprehensible (to me 
at least). Is there any real explanation 
or is it just a racket? 

A. OSBORNE MAyEr, Waterville, N. Y. 


The Critical Viewpoint 
Sir: Congratulations on your forthright 
editorials. I particularly approved of 
“Fewer But Better.” In your reviews, keep 
the critical viewpoint. As an out-of-towner, 
I want an evalution. 
—JANE M. WITHERSPOON, Pittsburgh. 


Not in a Rut 
Str: The Art DIGEST has always been 
good, but it keeps getting better each year 
and steers clear of ruts in an admirable 
way. 
—BerTA N. Briccs, New York. 


Wanted, Anecdotes 
Sir: Have you ever considered running 
anecdotes of artists? It struck me that 
readers, if appealed to, might contribute 
many amusing ones and I am sure that 
we would all enjoy them. 
—HENRyY M. Rag, Sarasota, Fla. 


(Ed.: We have, and would appreciate 
any such material, providing it is concise, 
to the point and substantiated.) 


An Equal Chance 
Sir: As a young artist, I would like to 
see an editorial campaign for fewer big 
national exhibitions by invitation and 
more by jury. Everyone should have an 
equal chance to exhibit. 
—STEPHEN C. Howarp, Lyme, Conn. 


(Ed.: The reason so many of the large 
national shows are now by invitation is 
because of war-time transportation prob- 
lems.) 
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General George L. Meade: THOMAS 
Hicks. Lent by Union League Club 
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Faces of Fighters—They Fought for America in Six Years 


A FEW YEARS AGO a color spread of 
reproductions of contemporary portraits 
in Town and Country, titled “To Whom 
Shall I Go For My Portrait,’ changed 
the course of a New York Gallery. The 
460 Park Avenue Gallery put on an ex- 
hibition of. the originals, eventually 
found that portrait commissions were 
becoming a major rather than a minor 
part of its business, and finally con- 
centrated in that direction under the 
name of Portraits, Inc. Now another 
spread of portraits—this time of men 
in uniform in the December issue of 
Town and Country—finds Portraits, 
Inc, on its toes with not only all of the 
paintings reproduced, but a _ gallery- 
wide exhibition of “Portraits of War- 
mors, 1776-1944.” Likenesses of prin- 
Cipals in all our national conflicts— 
the Revolutionary War, War of 1812, 
Mexican War, Civil War, and World 
Wars I and II—reveal, among other 
things, passing fashions in uniforms, 
rations, moustachios and beards, to 

Say nothing of portrait painting. 
‘There are many angles to this ex- 
hibition, aside from some fine painting 
and expert portraiture, that would make 
it an ideal traveling show at this time 
—Combining as it does patriotism, cul- 
ture and education. It personalizes his- 
tory to a remarkable degree by show- 
ing the measure of men who have made 
it. For instance, Ralph Earl’s General 
ic Wilhelm von Steuben makes 
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PEYTON BOSWELL, JR., Editor 


Col. Robert L. Scott: 
PAUL TREBILCOCK 


the accomplishment of Washington’s 
first Inspector General in whipping raw 
recruits into a winning team readily 
understandable. A century and a half 
later, Paul Trebilcock, in a _ striking 
likeness and one of his best portraits 
so far, makes a plausible combination 
of Colonel Robert L. Scott’s three banks 





Capt. Don Gentile: CHARLES BASKERVILLE 


December 5, 1644 - ~ 
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Foreign Editor 
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Advertising 
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Admiral George W. Melville: THOMAS 
EAKINS. Lent by Babcock Galleries 


of decorations (many of them won while 
serving with Chennault’s Flying Tigers) 
and two best-selling books, “God Is My 
Co-Pilot” and “Damned for Glory.” 

Thomas Eakins’ patriarchal portrayal 
of Rear Admiral George W. Melville, 
Chief Engineer of the U. S. Navy dur- 
ing the Civil War, and hero (Congres- 
sional Medal) of three Arctic expedi- 
tions, is the high spot of the show, with 
Thomas Hicks’ General George G. Meade 
not far behind. Brigadier General Jos- 
eph Blackwell, Jr., by John Wesley Jar- 
vis, Colonel John Marshall Gamble by 
Samuel Lovett Waldo (both War of 
1812) and Captain Joseph Brandt, a 
round-faced Mohawk Chieftain (Revo- 
lutionary War) by Ezra Ames are de- 
serving of particular mention. 

With World War I, names prefixed 
by less rank are familiar: Lt. Thomas 
(ten-goal) Hitchcock, Major Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr., Captain Kermit Roose- 
velt (in a charming, very youthful draw- 
ing by Sargent), Lt. Carroll Carstairs 
as seen twenty-five years ago by Sir 
William Orpen, and Sergeant Alvin C. 
York in an oil sketch by Chase. 

I would have enjoyed the exhibition 
more if the contemporary and earlier 
work had been separated. The former 
often suffers by unjust comparison. 
What should be “freshness” in an in- 
formal portrait—done probably in a 
few brief sittings on a short leave— 

[Please turn to page 30] 
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Still Life: GEorGES BRAQUE 


New York Salutes Salon de la Liberation 


THE Salon d’Automne, 1944, known 
popularly as the Salon de la Liberation, 
in Paris, was the first manifesto in 
France of the independence of the art 
world. The Pierre Matisse Gallery has 
opened in New York an exhibition as a 
tribute to this significant event, includ- 
ing the work of a large number of the 
artists previously associated with the ex- 
positions of this Salon, many of them 
now living in exile, others who re- 
mained in France during its occupation. 

The foreword of the original catalogue 
of this momentous showing has been re- 
printed in the catalogue of the pres- 
ent exhibition; it is so terse, yet so elo- 
quent that it may be recorded here: 

“Le Salon d’Automne, 1944, Salon de 
la Liberation was prepared during 
enemy occupation, organized during bat- 
tle, opened in full independence. Our 
thoughts go out to you our comrades 
still absent; towards you, who have died 
to regain our Liberty. Long Live France.” 

One feels that this, a prophesy as 
well as a fervent wish, for France will 
live, as it always has, rising from de- 
feat, but not despair. These artists, 
whose creative genius neither oppression 
nor suffering has quenched, are sym- 
bols of the flaming light of civilization 
which France has long held aloft and 
which exile, disaster, scarifying calamity 
have not dimmed. The exhibition is, also, 
a tribute to the human spirit which 
rises from misfortune and catastrophe 
to triumphant power. 

As the Paris exhibition included work 
by artists in exile here, the present 
showing has assembled both the output 
of painters and sculptors now residing 
in this country and of many of those 
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who continued in France during its oc- 
cupation. The roster reaches to twenty- 
eight items and forms an impressive 
grouping. 

A still life by Pierre Bonnard, a dish 
of grapes against a glowing, red back- 
ground, has a decisiveness of form 
and a totality of effect not usually asso- 
ciated with his work. Marcel Duchamp 
presents an Allegory, also in an unfa- 
miliar vein for this artist. It is a pro- 
file, clear-cut and unmistakable of Wash- 


Allegory: MARCEL DUCHAMP 












ington. A scarf falling over the head 
and bespangled with stars sets off the 
stern features, while the head is mog. 
elled against a clearly recognizable map 
of our country. 

An early canvas by Chaim Souting 
one of those little Parisian employes jy 
red jacket and pensive wistfulness gf 
face, recalls the tragedy of his untime 
ly death before the Liberation. The 
depth and luminosity of his color useg 
in broad areas and the poignancy of 
the drama of this small figure achieveg 
with such simplicity of means are char. 
acteristic of this gifted painter’s work 

Ozenfant’s Young Girl Carrying ay 
Aquarium, appears to hark back to his 
earlier work, although in its archites. 
tural formality and its logic of related 
lines and shapes, it represents the art. 
ist’s creed of a classical development of 
cubistic performance that transcends 
mere decorative effect. In View of Cen. 
tral Park in Winter, Kisling seems to 
have cut out a bit from one of Rous 
seau’s canvases, and has substituted for 
his usually assertive palette a cool har- 
mony of neutral tones. 

Picasso’s sti life is drawn from the 
period of his exuberant return to rich- 
ness of color after his black and whites 
of the Minotaur series. Rouault’s Noe- 
turne, in the robustness of the three 
figures, its resonance of color and its 
monumentality of design, reveals his 
dramatic power of expression. Chagall’s 
En Ecoutant le Coq, employs his favor- 
ite subjects in an almost frenzied elo- 
quence of color, yet the coherence in 
his design and the pattern of rhythms, 
bring significance to his fantasy. 

Helion’s still life is a departure, even 
from his recent showing at the Rosen- 
berg Gallery, in the acuity of his con- 
tours, the soundness of the forms and 
the careful integration of objective forms 
in abstract design. Marie Laurencin is 
represented by one of her pink and 
green harmonies, a landscape with fig- 
ures that has more vitality than much 
of her languid painting. An elaborate 
and successful still life by Menkes, 
brought, for all its complexity of de 
tail, to coherence of expression; Miro’s 
decorative fantasy, with a mingled sug- 
gestion of Eastern and Western art; a 
large still life by Braque, more varied 
in forms and color than much of his 
work, are other arresting items. 


A few sculptures are included. They 
seem to indicate that these artists afr 
undergoing a change of esthetic convic 
tion—the massive forms of Lipchitzs 
Pastoral, or the approach to realisti¢ 
fidelity in Zadkine’s Torso are, certailr 
ly, astonishing departures for both 
sculptors. Other artists whose work 
forms an important feature of the show- 
ing are: Berman, Max Ernst, Legef, 
Joan Junyer, Mane-Katz, Masson, Mat- 
ta, Kurt Seligmann, Yves Tanguy 
Henri Matisse.—MArGARET BREUNING. 
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Gift to Palestine 


Boris Deutsch, prominent West Coast 
artist, has given five of his paintings ® 
the Hebrew University of Palestine 
through its Los Angeles Branch. Thesé 
paintings were selected by Edward @ 
Robinson, Roland McKinney and Arthuf 
Millier, acting as a jury. Deutsch T 
cently completed his- most important 
commission, the murals in the L#® 
Angeles Postoffice Terminal Annex. 
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South Pacific Log 


FRANKLIN HEUSTON is an art- 
ist who found time during his long ser- 
yice with the Merchant Marine to paint 
in fresh, skilled watercolor one of the 
most satisfying records of the South 
Pacific War. Beginning with a picture 
of the ship’s departure from Norfolk, 
yisitors to the exhibition of 30 pictures 
(opening Dec. 18 at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries) can trace the silent watchful 
course of his transport—often through 
uncharted waters to its beachhead des- 
tinations at Tarawa, Solomons and 
others. 

Heuston witnessed the taking of Eni- 
wetok in the Marshalls and the begin- 
ning of the invasion of two sister is- 
lands. Attack and Bombardment tell 
the story in clear, vivid language. Near- 
ly all the pictures were done on the 
spot under strained, battle conditions; 
Havoc, which deals with a wrecked 
Japanese tank, was painted from a 
hastily contrived enemy burial mound. 
Finished at Eniwetok shows American 
tents newly pitched among the battle 
debris. See America in Exile below. 

In lighter vein are pictures dealing 
with recreational activity aboard ship 
and colorful sketches of native huts 
and plantations. One of the most inter- 
esting events of his journey—when the 
1100 men aboard the transport were 
host to a nurse from New Caledonia— 
Heuston, however, did not paint. 


—J. K. R. 


Connecticut Watercolorists 


The seventh annual exhibition of the 
Connecticut Watercolor Society opened 
at the Avery Memorial, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, on December 5. While six pre- 
vious showings of the Society have been 
held, this is the first open jury award- 


ing. 

Albertus Jones’ Wind Twisted Trees 
won first prize. Second award was 
taken by Irving Katzenstein with his 
Landscape. Pauline Hopkins won hon- 
erable mention with Is Your Trip Nec- 
essary? The show will continue through 
December 24. 


Mere de France 


: EMLEN ETTING (Gouache on Newspaper) 


Etting Sketches Along the Road to Paris 


EMLEN ETTING in his series of water- 
colors, The Road to Paris, now at the 
Midtown Galleries, presents not alone 
the gayety and rejoicing of the Day of 
Liberation in that city, but a moving 
account of the devastation and misery 
that he found everywhere in approach- 
ing it. Etting, an official French an- 
nouncer in London for the American 
Broadcasting Station in Europe, became 
attached to General Patton’s Third Army 
after the invasion and followed it 
through Normandy and Brittany in 
charge of a Public Address truck bring- 
ing information to liberated towns, fin- 
ally entering Paris with General Le- 
clerc’s Division on the day of Libera- 
tion. 

These are the first paintings out of 
Paris—they could hardly be more af- 
fecting. In the simplified incidents he 
has chosen he has embodied the com- 
plete ruthlessness of war; the peasant 
watching his house and all his posses- 


America in Exile: Gzorce FRANKLIN HEUSTON. At Ferargil Galleries 
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sions go up in flames; the dead soldier 
prone on the ground with his pitiful, 
little belongings strewn about him; 
the French mother whose three sons 
are “somewhere in Germany” and has, 
herself, just buried an American para- 
chutist and weeps over a letter that she 
found on him (see reproduction). 

The flag-waving and jubilant, surging 
crowds that greeted the army’s advance 
are skilfully rendered, but Etting brings 
home the cost of victory in grim terms. 
Almost all his pictures have been ex- 
ecuted on newspaper, for lack of other 
material; they have gained, rather than 
lost by this necessity, for there is a 
poignant contrast between the casual 
order of the printed page and the scenes 
of death and destruction that is most 
compelling. The artist has conveyed a 
frenzy of agitated movement; a sense of 
tense emotion spreads through the 
whole series of paintings. 

It is difficult to select particular pic- 
tures, but the effectiveness of Mere de 
France, of Communications, where a 
calvaire at a cross roads has been util- 
ized for Army telephone wires, or Merci, 
with mothers holding up their children 
to the soldiers in their gratitude as 
though to invoke a blessing on them, 
are outstanding examples of the art- 
ist’s skill in singling out episodes that 
are significant, as well as his success 
in giving them a vivid, sensitive inter- 
pretation. The exhibition continues until 
December 23.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Adopts Dual-Jury System 


Artists for Victory have adopted 
the dual jury system as advocated by 
the American Artists Professional 
League for their second competition 
which will be held this coming year. 
Contestants will designate by col- 
ored pasters attached to their paint- 
ings which jury—conservative or left 
—they wish to judge their work. The 
jury will meet on April, 15th, 1945. 

The date of the exhibition, which 
will be announced later, will be some 
time next fall. 
























































Correct Weight: FRANK KLEINHOLZ 


Frank Kleinholz Scores With City-Scenes 


PAINTINGS BY FRANK KLEINHOLZ are 
now on view at the Associated Ameri- 
can Artists Galleries, where two years 
ago the artist held his first showing. 
Obviously, in the period between ex- 
hibitions he has been cleaning up his 
palette and eliminating its muddy tones, 
for the work shown here is decidedly 
colorful, This effect is increased by the 
heavy pigment that appears to go on 
with a full brush and sweeping strokes. 

Kleinholz is especially successful 
in his city scenes, most of them includ- 
ing figures which take their places con- 
vincingly in the designs. Sundown. on 
Grove Street, the dull red houses warm- 
ing into a glowing splendor under the 
brilliance of the sunset sky, is well- 
considered in its design and effective 
in its richness, but not garishness, of 
color. Housing Project, an ambitious 
interplay of linear pattern and color 
planes, comes off well, while The Big 
City, a wharf thrusting from the fore- 
ground into a plangent blue of water 


rimmed by a fantastic arabesque of 
towers and pinnacles, is good painting 
and imaginative conception. 

In general the figure pieces, and par- 
ticularly the portraits, are not high 
spots of the showing. Occasionally, as in 
Correct Weight, where three figures 
gaze with concentration on the pendant 
scales and their weight of heavy fish, 
the bodily gesture echoes so clearly 
the emotional undercurrent of the 
theme that the anecdotal is redeemed 
by the intensity of expression. 

But the accomplishments of sound 
modelling, or building up plastic form 
has not yet been reached by the artist. 
The intention of many of these group 
canvases may be realized, but the tech- 
nical execution does not measure up to 
it. All in good time, probably, for the 
artist has already surmounted many 
difficulties and demonstrates a fine per- 
ception of the function of color and 
soundness of simplified design (until 
Dec. 30).—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Burliuk Continues His Own Individual Way 


Davin BuRLIUK’s paintings at the 
A.C.A. Gallery reveal that his astonish- 
ing fecundity of invention has not di- 
minished, nor his vigor of expression. 
Moreover, he retains his power of de- 
veloping his ideas on his own terms. At 
first glance some of his canvases ap- 
pear to be a chromatic orgy, others a 
haphazard arrangement of curiously 
distorted forms, yet on further viewing 
their significance appears, the emotion- 
al content and the aesthetic conception 
skillfully and forcefully harmonized. 

The piece de resistance of this large 
showing is the huge canvas, Children of 
Stalingrad, little orphans of the war be- 
ing cared for at work and play, while 
in the distance battles rage and con- 
flagrations blaze to the sky. Peasants, 
chickens and those strange amorphous 
cows only known to Russian artists 
wander througn the scene, and at a win- 
dow a beautiful landscape is glimpsed. 
This bewilderingly complex painting is, 
of course, symbolical, and as a focus 
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for the symbolism is the figure of a 
beautiful woman who seems to be com- 
passion and tenderness incarnate, as 
she cares for the children. 

There are a number of canvases in 
the whimsical vein so familiar in Bur- 
liuk’s work—Montauk Bar is like a tav- 
ern scene by Teniers; in the Pilferers, 
a bird’s nest (obligingly placed in an ac- 
cessible spot) is being robbed; Nastasia, 
is a sturdy peasant in gayly hued clothes 
and grotesque posture. There are, also, 
a few handsome flower pieces, well ar- 
ranged and invested with beauty of tex- 
tures and colors. 

Our Garden in its serenity of muted 
autumnal colors against the rich green 
turf or the impressive In Hampton Bay, 
a striking design of contrasting diagon- 
als and evenly brushed areas of clear 
color, indicate that the artist has mo- 
ments of varied aesthetic conviction. 
But in all of them his personality tri- 
umphantly asserts itself. (On view until 
Jan. 1.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Cook Collection 






































THE TOLEDO MUSEUM has opened jts 
most important exhibition in seVerg 
years—sixteen masterworks from th 











famous Cook Collection of England seu 
sent to this country for safekeeping more 
None of these paintings has been shown rog! 
before in America, although most of p on 
them have been frequently included jp ang 
exhibitions abroad. They will remaip Jan.: 
in Toledo awaiting the day when Eng. his b 
land may again offer as good security try. | 
as now does America, Blake-More God. vast 
win, director of the Toledo Museum the b 
describes the exhibition for DIcEstT reag. his t 
ers. prop! 
By Blake-More Godwin term 

The Cook Collection was founded by{ bran 
the great-grandfather of the present Sel 
Baronet, in the middle of the 19th cen.§ more 
tury. In its assemblage he had the as-§ his — 
sistance of Sir Charles Robinson, Sur.] imag 
veyor of her Majesty’s Pictures. Thef at p 
collection now numbers about 500 paint-§ have 
ings, nearly all of them acquired by} An ¢ 
its founder, Sir Francis Cook. His grand-} witt; 
son, the late Sir Herbert Cook, addei{ in F 
a few very notable works, among them} Quat 
the Rembrandt, Portrait of Titus. Sir} more 
Herbert was well known as a scholar} tilt, 
and writer on art. He died in 1939, his} Tt 
heir being his son, Sir Francis F. MJ ject 
Cook, through whose courtesy these} preo 
paintings are on view in Toledo. medi 
Outstanding in the Italian section is na 


the large circular Adoration of th 
Magi by Filippo Lippi, painted about 
1430, the earliest work by this master 
now surviving (see cover of this issue 
of THE ArT Dicest). Full of wealth of 
detail, it is a marvelous record of its 
period. The procession of people on foot 
and on horseback, converging from all 
directions upon the Virgin and Child 
recalls the pageantry of Renaissance 
Italy. 

The Madonna and Child by Lorenz 


Monaco is a magnificent Florentife r 
painting. The flowing lines and calli- h 
graphic design show relationship to il a 
lumination, an art highly developed in . 
the Florentine monastery to which Lor Pd 
enzo was attached, Another early Ital- : r 
ian treasure is the Madonna and Child : 
with Attendant Angels, long attributed sd 
to Fra Angelico but now generally con- ae 
sidered to be the work of Benozzo’Gox | © 
zoli. This diminutive painting (about 8 

by 12 inches) is one of the most brilliant | The 


and jewel-like in the entire exhibition. 


Raphael is represented by a small 
predella depicting St. Jerome punishing 
the heretic Sahinian. It was probably 
painted about 1503, when Raphael hai 
only recently left the studio of Pert- 
gino and was still strongly under his 
influence. A Portrait of a Lady Wy 
Sebastiano del Piombo, shows plainly 
the artist’s Giorgionesque origins, a 
though it was probably painted about 
1510, after Sebastino had been in Rome 
many years. 

The Spanish School is represented by 
Velasquez, with his Omelette Maket, 
certainly the finest of the works of his 
early period (about 1620). From France 
comes one of the three existing Si 
works by Francois Clouet, the portrait 
of Diane de Poitiers, depicting the 
ject at her bath in a colorful setting 
Two important German examples afé 
Diirer’s grisaille panel, Road to Cab 


[Please turn to page 3 
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Old Mythology 
In Modern Dress 


SoME OF OUR GUEST-ARTISTS of the 
School of Paris have found America 
more conducive to creative growth and 

gress than others. Kurt Seligmann 
js one of the fortunate ones, his cur- 
rent exhibition of oils at Durlacher (to 
Jan. 2) being, in our opinion, by all odds 
his best and most varied in this coun- 
try. Perhaps it is because this man of 
yast erudition has all mythology and 
the by-ways of history to draw upon for 
his themes, translating universally ap- 
propriate and timely ones into modern 
terms by way of his own very individual 
prand of surrealism. 

Seligmann’s color has grown lighter, 
more cohesive and translucent, while 
his always admirable craftsmanship, 
imagination and taste happily remain 
at par or better. His mood seems to 
have lightened along with his palette. 
An elegant and chic Isis is genuinely 
witty; and the single, knight-like figures 
in Foundations of New Orleans and 
Quatuor are very stylish indeed. Two 
more Quixotic knights in Bridgehead, 
tilt, in a satirical fashion. 

Three canvases dealing with the sub- 
ject would indicate the artist’s present 
preoccupation with flying, cloaked in 
medieval or earlier necromancy. Strange 
figures dart through space—tempting 
the fate of Icarus—or soar in graceful 
motion, propelled, doubtless by black 
magic, through a luminous blue strato- 
sphere. The color alone in the pearly 
Full Daylight, Alaska, and Sabbath is a 
thrilling experience. We’ve never made 
out the symbolism involved in the tight- 
ly-drawn spirals, sometimes wound 
mummy-wise about figures, sometimes 
not, which has become almost a trade- 
mark of this artist, but this device 
again provides for some very beautiful 
passages of painting. 

The gallery is also’ displaying the 
handsomest thing by way of a book 
that we have seen in some time. Six 
superb etchings, all pulled by the artist, 
illustrate the first complete statement 
in English of the Oedipus myth, writ- 
ten by Meyer Shapiro. The paper is a 
Sensual delight and the typography ex- 
cellent. The price is $65.—J. G. 


Grey and Gold: JOHN RoGcers Cox 


Cox, Soldier-Artist, Wins Carnegie “Popular” 


JOHN RocGers Cox, former director of 
the Swope Art Gallery and now in the 
Army, is the popular winner in this 
year’s Carnegie Institute exhibition of 
American paintings. His Grey and Gold, 
which two years ago took the second 
medal at the Artists for Victory show, 
this time drew the most popular votes 
and won the annual $200 prize—the 
first time a landscape has finished first 
at Carnegie. Cox, at the Artists for Vic- 
tory exhibition, rejected a Metropolitan 
Museum purchase prize because the 
price of this picture exceeded the value 
of the prize. However, in 1943 the can- 
vas was purchased by the Cleveland 
Museum. Last year, Cox won the third 
prize at the Carnegie exhibition with 
his landscape, White Cloud, which was 
liked third best by the voting public. 

This year saw one of the most close- 
ly contested elections in the history 
of these Carnegie popular awards. Al- 
most equally favored with Grey and 
Gold were Good Crop by Clarence H. 
Carter (popular winner in 1943) and 


The Legend of Flying Men: Kurt SELIGMANN 
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Fertile Valley by Raphael Gleitsmann, 
who is now serving with Patton in the 
Third Army. Interest this year tended 
toward rural subjects. 


The next ten paintings in order of 
number of votes were: Tony Robinson 
by Eugene Speicher, Design for Color 
by Luigi Lucioni, Portrait of Mary by 
Edward Laning, Winter on the Farm 
by Edward W. Redfield, My Daughter 
Jay by Theodore Van Soelen, The Eye 
of Silence by Max Ernst (unusual ap- 
peal for surrealism), War Letter by N. 
C. Wyeth, Portrait of a Young Woman 
by Randall Davey, March by Douglas 
W. Gorsline and Mississippi Girl - by 
Marion Greenwood (the only one of 
the official prize winners to meet with 
popular approval). 


Johnson and Krake 


The transition of an artist from one 
style of expression to another is always 
a provoking experience, and in the cur- 
rent exhibition of paintings by William 
H. Johnson at the Marquie Gallery in- 
terested is heightened by the joint show- 
ing of his opposite working methods. 

Johnson is a southern Negro artist 
whose work has received attention both 
here and in Europe and Africa where 
he has also painted. The show consists 
of a group of Scandinavian landscapes 
painted in what seems to have been a 
fury of creation—swirling but natural- 
istic forms in hot, vivid color. Contrast- 
ing with these are his more recent 
works, flatly patterned in decorative, 
Mexican hues. Familiar Harlem scenes, 
portraits and religious works are ap- 
proached from the point of view of the 
conscious primitive, but works like Na- 
tivity and Descent from the Cross, un- 
like other willfully naive designs, are 
sincere and carry a moving conviction. 

The artist’s wife, Holcha Krake, is 
represented by beautifully woven and 
hooked rugs, executed with the vigor 
and intensity of old world craftsman- 
ship, as well as by fine and interestingly 
textured ceramics.—J. K. R 
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Benjamin West: SAMUEL F. B. MORSE 


West as Seen by His Contemporary Morse 


NEVER LET IT BE SAID that the National 
Academy has not accorded proper honor 
to the work of its esteemed founder and 
first president (1827-45), Samuel F. B. 
Morse. A fourth Morse portrait, of Ben- 
jamin West, has recently been added 
to its permanent collection, and is cur- 
rently being shown in the Academy’s 
Walnut Room. 

President Hobart Nichols states: 
“Morse went to England in 1811 and 
studied with West, Allston and others. 
The West portrait was painted at that 
time and shows the influence of the then 
current school of English portraiture. 


Calder Sculpture When 


RECENT WORKS by Alexander Calder, 
on view at the Buchholz Gallery, repre- 
sent a different mode of sculptured ob- 
jects than those associated with this 
artist’s output, for these varied forms 
are static. It is true that at least two 
of them may be moved into some activ- 
ity by the visitor, but only two mobiles 
are present with their tremulous flutter 
of vibrant movement. One of the pieces 
that may be activated into motion is 
Snake on Arch in bronze. The sinuous 
twisting of this snake is remarkably 
achieved, if one is sturdy enough to 
gaze unmoved on an ophidian, bronze 
or otherwise. The bronze Helices, an in- 
genious play of spirals, and Embracing 
Arms, also in bronze, are other success- 
ful pieces. 
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A comparison of the West portrait with 
that of William Cullen Bryant, painted 
about 1820 after Morse returned to 
America, indicates the rapidity with 
which Morse freed himself of English 
influence. The Bryant portrait, also 
owned by the Academy (along with one 
of Allston and a small self portrait), is 
more vital both in interpretation and 
execution.” 

Mr. Nichols also announces that hence- 
forth the Walnut Room will be reserved 
for a rotating exhibition of early por- 
traits from the National Academy’s ex- 
tensive permanent collection. 


It Stands Still 


Many of the items, either in bronze 
or plaster, possess a little too much 
whimsy for immediate appreciation. A 
bronze, A Detached Person, for example 
appears to be far from detachment in 
his varied involvement of detail, while 
Octopus, in plaster, needs the label to 
know what it is all about. 

Coincidental with this showing is the 
publication of Calder’s book, Three 
Young Rats, which is a thoroughly de- 
lightful book for children, the eighty- 
five drawings, not only gay and spirited, 
but obviously appealing to that most 
exacting critic, the child, It will, doubt- 
less, have the same fascination for 
grown-ups, too, as that classic of child- 
hood, Edward Lear’s Nonsense Book. 

—TMARGARET BREUNING. 





Satires by Szyk 







































ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING aspecy |? 
of the current exhibition of more than } bY ‘ 
100 works by Arthur Szyk at the Wi. | et: 
denstein Galleries is the opportunity it of sl 
affords to contrast the two phases gf § Jaid 
his art. Before war tore Europe apar § @¥&" 
this Polish artist was a leading minia. | i@' 
ture painter and examples of the peace. E 
ful, decorative work he did then—j. 
luminations for the “History of Canada” Al 
and “Statue of Kaliz’—are shown here} ¥* 
together with his famed war satires, | und 

The change in approach from art for | MUC 
arts sake to use of pen as a propa} Sif 
ganda weapon is a striking one in which line 
all the luxury of a highly refined art | {ct 
suddenly becomes a prop for the de fant 
piction of barbaric evil. And a great} ™ ' 
part of the effectiveness of Szyk’s ga-} ™& 
tires is due no doubt to the fact that} “¢ 
seldom before has brutal invective been | 22" 
leashed to such consummate crafts. qT 
manship and jeweled color. unu 

Scattered among the ugly saga of alth 
Nazi and Nipponese aggression are} “él 
tributes to Russian and American gol} ® 4 
diers, with here and there a slap at} % 
Allied appeasement. ably 

wor 
Sculpture by Viterbo suc] 

In direct contrast to Szyk’s work is 
the showing of sculpture by Dario Vi- 
terbo at the same gallery. Viterbo is an Fre 
Italian-born French citizen who, like A 
Szyk, came to this country for refuge in flov 
1941, and with the exception of two Gal 
pieces all the sculpture shown has been § cp, 
done since his arrival. I 

Whether working in mahogany, mar- Jes 
ble or bronze, Viterbo achieves uniform | yj; 
ly polished and graceful rhythms, We § 41; 
found the busts, with their subtle} » 
moods and expressions, most impres } 44, 
sive.—J. K. R. wa 
Doing It the Hard Way Dent. Cor 

By way of Robert O’Brien of the San J On 






Francisco Chronicle, Varda, California 
painter, relays the following anecdote 
about a sculptor friend: 

For months the sculptor had been 
working over a bust, chipping off a bit 
of marble here and bit of marble there, 
but never getting it quite right. Finally, 
one afternoon, while the sculptor’s back 
was turned the statue said reproach 
fully: “Why don’t you stop this foolish 
ness and let me alone? You have neither 
the talent nor the knowledge to be 4 
sculptor.” 

Convinced that the statue was right, 
the sculptor put away his tools for 
ever. He is now writing a treatise om 
“How to Be a Sculptor.” 


Whitney Annual Extended 


Because of unusually heavy attené 
ance, the closing date of the Whitney 
Museum’s current exhibition of Contem 
porary American Paintings has bee 
postponed from Dec. 13 through Dee. 1. 

The second section of the Whitney 
annual survey of American art, com 
prising sculpture, drawings and wate 
colors, will open Jan. 3 and continue 
through Feb. 8. The memorial é 
tion for Louis Eilshemius, original 
scheduled for late January, has Dé 
postponed until next season. (Don’t 8 
to visit the Whitney Museum on Mor 
days; it’s closed.) 
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Veiled Melodies 


THE CURRENT EXHIBITION of paintings, 
Cristofanetti at the Valentine Gal- 
lery, until Dec. 23, gives an impression 
of shimmering veils of linear patterns 
laid delicately over glowing color. To 
even a prosaic reviewer came the famil- 
jar words of the poet: 

“Heard melodies are sweet, but those 

unheard 

Are sweeter—.” 

For in this work there is a nebulous 
undertone, a lyricism that does not so 
much make itself heard, as suggests it- 
self in the nice adjustment of sharp 
line and fervent color, Color appears, in 
fact, to be the motive determining these 
fantasies; the play of reds and browns 
in Sunset, the whites and off-whites 
merging into grays in the canvas Gray, 
the melting of one blue into another in 
Cove accentuated by touches of pink. 

These decorative canvases possess an 
unusual character and a beguiling one, 
although it is difficult to decide whether 
their ephemeral charm would continue 
to appeal as much after long acquaint- 
ance. But it may be conceded indubit- 
ably that it is a pleasure to come upon 
works of imagination executed with 
such fine congruity of expression. 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Fremont Florals 


A group of finely drawn, decorative 
flower studies on view at the Douthitt 
Galleries recently, introduced Mrs. John 
Charles Fremont to 57th Street. 

Mrs. Fremont, who is related to the 
Jessie Benton Fremont of “Immortal 
Wife” fame, evidently loves flowers 
and in this show she paid homage to 
more than a score of them, articulating 
each petal in clean line and bright 
watercolor.—J. K. R. 


Cove: CRISTOFANETTI 
On View at Valentine Gallery 


December 15, 1944 


Presenting the 


CuHEss, the oldest and most univer- 
sally played game known to man, is the 
theme of an exhibition which just op- 
ened at the Julien Levy Gallery. The 
prevailing school of thought is that this 
game of strategy and tactics was in- 
vented by Buddhist monks as a means 
of sublimating man’s all too fundamen- 
tal martial instincts—but modern psy- 
chologists see in it sublimated patri- 
cide and a great many other startling 
things. Usually more the subject of 
legend and literature than of art, it is 
time the artists spoke their piece. Every- 
one else has. 

“The Imagery of Chess” is an inti- 
mate show, made up of paintings, sculp- 
ture, newly designed chessmen, “music 
and miscellany” that is serious and 
frolicsome by turns. It is pretty well 
dominated by Max Ernst, whose large 
sculpture of the horned god—or demon 
—of chess presides at the gallery en- 
trance in an eerie light, and his Mon- 
drian-like chess board composition that 
is somehow both exciting and satisfy- 
ing is centered on the front gallery 
wall. Ernst’s chessmen, gracefully cre- 
ative embodiments of their functions, 
make a devotee of the game itch to get 
his hands on them—they give the im- 
pression of wanting to move. 

In spite of Ernst’s abstraction, and 
a smaller one by Duchamps (a lovely 
thing, superbly brushed, but in which 
we were unable to find the chess motif), 
most of the paintings are to a greater 
or lesser extent surrealist. Leon Kelly 
contributes an imaginative beauty, 
striking in color and fascinating in de- 
tail. Kay Sage and Harold Sterner, too, 
see most of the visible world a giant 
chess board; and a board serves Dor- 
othea Tanning as a background for a 
brilliant trompe Voeil arrangement of 
a queen’s satin slipper squeezing bub- 
bles out of a bishop’s miter. 

Several other sets of chessmen are 
interesting, if not quite so perfect as 
Ernst’s. Man Ray’s, executed in silver, 
is made up of classical cones, pyramids, 
urns, etc. (it is these that are set up 
on the vast expanse of squares in the 
painting by Kay Sage). Filipowski’s 


Chess Landscape: LEON KELLY 


“Imagery of Chess” 


graceful little lucite miniatures are 
built on the cylinder; Dr. Gregory Zil- 
boorg’s, an adaptation of the Bauhaus 
set, come out of the clumsier cube; and 
Julien Levy’s quite amusing ones were 
developed by pouring plaster of Paris 
in his breakfast egg shells. For some 
reason, a table set up dada fashion by 
Breton and Calas, with various sizes 
and shapes of glasses and bowls filled 
with this and that, was a little irritat- 
ing. But perhaps at this point one should 
consider a trip to Looking-Glass Land 
and 
“Then fill up the glases as quick as you 
can, 
And sprinkle the table with butter and 
bran: 
Put cats in the coffee and mice in the 
tea— 
And welcome Queen Alice with thirty- 
times-three.” 
—J. G. 


Acquires Bingham's “Election” 


Being a border state (between tra- 
ditionally Democratic and Republican 
territory), Missouri has always been 
keenly politically conscious and held 
hotly contested and close elections. 
Doubtless it was not a coincidence that 
the City Art Museum in St. Lonis 
chose November of a presidential elec- 
tion year to announce the purchase of 
The County Election, painted by George 
Caleb Bingham about 1851. 

“It records the sturdy seriousness 
with which the pioneer Missourian held 
his elections, but does not gloss over 
his weaknesses and vices. There is no 
secrecy of ballot, . . - top-hatted (pre- 
Pendergast) politicians solicit boldly at 
the threshhold of the polls. vroups earn- 
estly discuss great questions of the 
day, hard liquor flows freely and at 
times too effectively.” 

At the same time the Musenmm also 
bought Bingham’s The Jolly Flatboat- 
men to add to its already sizable col- 
lection of the work of this 19th century 
native son who portrayed the people 
and activities of Missouri with such 
rare perception and good humor. 
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Régates @ Trouville: Raout Dury (Watercolor) 


The Charm of Raoul Dufy’s Swift Brush 


BEYOND A CERTAIN POINT the charm of 
Raoul Dufy’s art is as difficult to ex- 
plain as a captioned Thurber cartoon 
or “Alice in Wonderland.” He preaches 
no sermons (unless you choose to fabri- 
cate your own out of race horses and 
regattas instead of stones), and neither 
poses nor answers weighty questions. 
But over and above his sure-.and inclu- 
Sive taste is a quality that sends cham- 
pagne bubbles from the top of the head 





At the annual exhibition of the Cali- 
fornia Watercolor Society, held at the 
Los Angeles Museum, Ejnar Hansen 
was awarded the. $200 purchase prize 
for his strong and characterful One 
of. Us, reproduced herewith. From Los 
Angeles, the exhibition goes to the 
Santa Barbara Museum and the San 
Francisco Museum later this season. 


~ 





to the tips of the fingers of those who 
“get” his wave length. 


There are no new -paintings in the 
current retrospective exhibition of his 
oils and watercolors, at the Niveau Gal- 
lery throughout the month, but the in- 
clusions were obviously selected (many 
having been lent by private collectors) 
to show various phases of the artist’s 
work, from his Fauve period early in 
the century to comparatively recent 
times. The largest subject representa- 
tion is of Dufy’s delightful racing scenes 
Ascot, Epsom, Goodwood. and Deau- 
ville—which effervesce with the con- 
tagious festivity of gay crowds and the 
excitement of the tensely restrained or 
swiftly moving horses, caught in equal- 
ly swift calligraphic brush strokes. 

Dufy’s sail boats and regattas, which 
might mystify the literal minded yachts- 
man, dance for joy in most agreeable 
pattern and movement. He places a dia- 
dem of six puffy clouds around the head 
of Naiade a la coquille, a witty study 
of a nude in slightly suntanned flesh 
tones and blue. Another Naiade, loaned 
by Mme. Helena Rubenstein, and Jeux 
de la mer, a study for a ballet design 
with pencilled notations by the artist, 
are full of delicate fantasy. The pleasure 
domes, sea and shore of Nice in har- 
monious color and arrangement, and 
Taormina, a landscape viewed from a 
gracefully lace-draped window, are also 
highspots.—J. G. 





In Lieu of Yamanaka 


According to Picture & Gift Journal, 
Allen J. Mercher, who finished liquidat- 
ing the stock of Yamanaka & Co. for 
the Alien Property Custodian some time 
ago, has decided to open his own gal- 
lery. Specializing in Chinese art, Mr. 
Mercher has located on the second floor 
of the Hotel Gotham, New York. The 
old Yamanaka quarters have been 
leased by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to a 
gift-ware establishment. 








Marin Evaluated 


JOHN Marin, holding an exhibition of 












































oils and watercolors at An American ot 
Place, has in his own time become a Daily 
legend. The exaggerated laudation that sixth 
his work has received, the hush-hush tie pi 
about the fantastic prices that it com. will 
mands, the dismay that any adverse it is f 
criticism of it awakens have all con. he © 
tributed to give a fabulous character to after 
his painting. There is scarcely any neeq of th 
to discuss his work here, for it has will 
been elucidated, commented upon, and Ame! 
analyzed for many years. Yet when ep. ue 
tering a small gallery, such as the pres- Ww 
ent one of his watercolors, his ecstatic, at th 
emotional power seizes upon one. The first 
strange out-of-focus world of his papers ret 
with their vibrant planes of color, veils | 8 ' 
of distance or sharp horizons becomes cifyi 
the essence of some reality only dimly | * ™ 
apprehended before. “A 
It is not so much that there is an ap. } 1 tt 
preciable influence of Chinese painting } artis 
and of Cézanne, as that Marin’s sensi- J om t 
tive vision has seen a different world § enga 
than we have been able to perceive § time 
and has given us the essence of it in }| mak 
dynamic color and swiftness of move- § like 
ment. oa 
There are lapses, when he does not get § whe 
his idea across—it even seems at times § and 
that the idea was not wholly clear to § fron 
him—but when he succeeds, as he usu- § mur 
ally does, we receive a new visual ex- “ 
perience, the presentment of familiar mor 
things—the set of a sail, the glimpse thar 
of far islands, the curve of a wave in one 
terms that are fresh, vivid, compelling. } tho 
In the medium of oil, Marin never blit: 
seems the same artist as in his fluent arti 
watercolors. The pigment is brittle and fror 
there is a sense of effort never felt in carr 
his watercolors. In his oil paintings the § . ,, 
magic of diffused light, the sense of il- 
limitable space and sky felt in his } 
watercolors is lacking. The room of oils and 
is one to view, the room of watercolors a 


one to linger in delightedly. 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 

The two great afflictions of So- 
called modern art are that it is not 
modern and it is not art, That it is 
not modern it somewhat proudly pro- 
claims in its acknowledgement of 
derivation from Primitivism, African 
sculpture, cave drawings and totem 
poles. Its claim to being art is based 
largely on the assumption that it is 
more completely “expressive” than a 
more finished performance. People 
who go in for expressionism rely all 
too heavily on the maxim that “all art 
is self expression,” forgetful of the 
fact that this does not establish the 





validity of the corollary that “all Va 
self expression is art. Fine frenzies se 
of wrath or rapture require the di- pI 





rection of fine form, if they are to 
achieve any force in the delivery. To 
speak of any crude daub as “power- 
ful” or any abstraction as “expres- 
sive” it to utter the most sublime 
nonsense ever put into written oF 
spoken words. The multiplication 
daily and on every hand of “modern- 
istic” painters spells, within its very 
framework of crudity and inexpert 
haste, the doom of this misnamed 
movement. What too many can do, 
too few will cherish. 
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Artistic Lethargy 


Cc. J. BuLuET, reporting on art con- 
ditions in the Chicago area for the 
Daily News, as we prepare to enter our 
sixth war-Christmas, draws a pessimis- 
tic picture. The soldier-artists, he fears 
will return to barren ground. And yet 
it is from these same artist-soldiers that 
he extracts the one gleam of hope; 
after a long vacation from “the isms 
of the art schools,” they most probably 
will produce something “significantly 
American.” Mr. Bulliet: 

“What ails Chicago art, right now 
at the lowest ebb it has seen since its 
first impetus in the late 1870s? The an- 
swer is lethargy but that is like say- 
ing a patient has fever, without spe- 
cifying typhoid, typhus, yellow, scarlet 
or malaria. 

“A part of the lethargy is normal, due 
to the war. Many of our younger male 
artists and a few females are away 
on the fighting fronts. Many others are 
engaged in essential war work, some- 
times with a touch of ‘art,’ as in map- 
making, oftener doing jobs in factories 
like any other civilians. 


“The lethargy of all these will pass 
when the last gun is fired and the boys 
and girls come back to their studios 
from.the battle fronts and from the 
munitions plants. : 


“Art life, like civilian life, is much 
more profoundly disturbed by this war 
than by World War I. We were in that, 
one for only a short time, and besides 
there was no culture-hating Hitler to 
blitz the art of his contemporaries. No 
artists had their brushes taken away 
from them, none sent to concentration 
camps. 

’ “Cubism, Fauvism, Dadaism actually 
flourished in Europe under gun fire, 
and in America these ‘Modernisms’ 
developed. On the day the Armistice 
was signed, Nov. 11, 1918, the Arts Club. 
of Chicago held its first show of the 
long series that was destined to revolu- 
tionize art in Chicago and spread to 
New York to inspire the founding there 
of the Museum of Modern Art. 

“American artists coming back from 
the front and from the factories will 
find nothing so lively in Chicago this 
time. They will start literally from 
Scratch—and the scratch probably will 
be the quick sketches they have made 
in their few leisure hours back of the 
firing line or of life of the workers in 
the war plants. 

“These sketches are honest, set down 
from direct observation by artists who 
are living the hard way, observing the 
fundamentals of life. 

“These artists will have had a long 
Vacation from the ‘isms’ of the art 
Schools, mostly imported, and most 
Probably will work up their sketches 
into something significantly ‘American.’ 

“More serious, however, than the 
normal lethargy arising out of the war 
% a growing apathy toward painting 
and sculpture on.the part of men and 
Women of affairs in Chicago, not only 
People with money but people who revel 
i the glory of cultural leadership. 

. "Gone, apparently, are the days when 
Nich men not only gave their pictures 
to the Art Institute of Chicago but went 
down there in person and helped hang 
them, driving nails, stringing wires.” 
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Through the wisely directed activities of Friends of Art, the William Rockhilt 
Nelson Art Gallery and Atkins Museum of Kansas City continues to enlarge 
its collection of contemporary American art. Herewith reproduced are the 
latest additions. Frederic Taubes’ painting, Jacob Wrestling With the Angels 
(above), from Associated American Artists, is a late work and typical of 
Taubes’ personal command of color. Below is Houses in Beaufort, a repre- 
sentative canvas by Sidney Laufman, one of our finest landscapists. It was 
painted in South Carolina, a region that has yielded Laufman some of his 
most colorful material, and bought from the Milch Galleries, New York. 


























Hudson River: J. F. Cropsey (Watercolor) 


Romantic American Watercolors on Exhibition 


THE Harry SHAw NEWMAN GALLERY 
of the Old Print Shop features an un- 
usual exhibition for the Christmas sea- 
son—a group of 19th century “Romantic 
American Watercolors.” In spite of the 
historical survey of our watercolor 
painting at the Whitney two years ago, 
one would think, with rare exceptions 
like Homer, that the medium was a 
strictly 20th century vehicle. 

The show is devoted chiefly to the 
work of William B. Miller, and, to a 
lesser extent, to that of John William 
Hill. Miller, born and trained in Eng- 
land, worked in this country from about 
1848 to 1891, contributing illustrations 
to many periodicals of the day. Fairly 
late in life he started work on a project 
called 1000 Gems of American Land- 
scape, which he probably intended to 
publish as an illustrated book, and it is 
from this group that most of the present 
inclusions come. These idyllic record- 
ings of the countryside, like Hill’s, are 
delicate but complete in detail, and in 
strict accordance with the Lake Poets’ 


ideas of nature. They are priced, holi- 
day-wise, at $30 to $125. 

A Cropsey Hudson River scene ($100), 
very much in the manner of his oils, 
and warm and glowing in Autumn col- 
ors, takes the aesthetic prize. There is 
also a detailed view of New London, 
Connecticut, by F. A. Silva, and some 
rather extraordinary paintings deal- 
ing wholly or in part with sailing ships, 
by unknown artists: Admiral Perry’s 
Fleet; and a panoramic view of the Har- 
bor of Shanghai which was executed 
by an anonymous Chinese for the ex- 
port market.—J. G. 


Modern Federation Elects 


The Federation of Modern Painters 
and Sculptors has elected the following 
officers: 

Adolph Gottlieb, president; Milton 
Avery, George L. K. Morris and T. Tra- 
jan, vice-presidents; corresponding sec- 
retary, Ary Stillman; treasurer, Paula 
Eliasoph; recording secretary, Edith Bry. 


ArT DIGEST in Normandy—The cut below is from a snapshot just received (but 
dated Nov. 13) from Charles Cagle “somewhere in France.” It shows Sgt. Cagle 
at rest on one elbow reading the latest (to him) copy of the Dicest. He writes: 
“Thought you would like to see the Dicest in Normandy and to know this issue 
made good time. It’s swell to get the news here; it’s welcome this far from home.” 





Decorative Accents 


STILL LiFes form the present exhibj. 
tion at Bertha Schaefer’s Gallery, se 
lected and arranged for their suitabjj. 
ity as accents of decoration in the 
home, as well as for their intrinsic ap. 
peal. Max Weber’s Flowers is one of 
the outstanding items, vigorous, fresh, 
and thoughtfully composed, quite a di- 
vergent performance from many of his 
recent works which appear to have been 
produced at top-speed in regard to 
quantity, rather than quality. Janice 
Biala’s Geraniums is an arresting and 
original work that one would not tire 
of, however long the acquaintanceship: 
A poetical White Petwnias by Carl 
Sprinchorn is arranged in an amusing 
waywardness of turning away from the 
beholder. 

A number of small early paintings by 
Marsden Hartley (so much in the lime- 
light at the moment) reflect none of 
the deliberately imposed self-discipline 
that one knows governed his work, or 
of the esthetic theorizing that often 
marked it. These small canvases of 
fruits and flowers seem to have come 
into existence as inevitably as their 
natural growth in their beauty of 
forms and textures and effective sim- 
plicity of arrangement. 

An early Papier Collé, by Picasso, an 
example of highly felicitious abstrac- 
tion; a canvas, Fleurs by Lurcat, that 
is vibrant with an upswinging move. 
ment; and a handsome still life by Al- 
fred Maurer, which endows the flowers 
with an inescapable vitality, are other 
noteworthy items of the well-chosen 


group.The individual works are great- | 


ly enhanced by their careful disposi- 
tion as accessories of interior arrange- 
ment, rather than as items of a formal 
exhibition, (Until Jan. 6). 

—DMARGARET BREUNING. 


Paintings by Potter 


Seriousness and respect for solid 
form marked the recent showing of 
paintings and drawings by Fuller Pot- 
ter, Jr. at the Schacht Gallery. A young 
artist, Potter limits the scope of his 
work by small canvas and simple com- 
position. 

Apples and pears are analyzed a la 
Cézanne with successful results, as is 
evidenced in the richly glowing Group 
of Pears and Basket of Green Apples. 
The portraits, Haitian Boy and Boy m 
Overalls, are sensitive and convincing. 
In the drawings, which combine sug- 
gestiveness with clean, rapid line, Pot- 
ter is equally at home.—J. K. R. 


Gertrude Van Allen 


It comes as no surprise to find that 
Gertrude Van Allen is an art super 
visor in the City schools, for there 
were children, children everywhere 1 


the exhibition of her work at the 8th | 


Street Gallery. 

Miss Van Allen’s oil paintings, which 
made up the bulk of the show, were 
mostly well populated, giving the im 
pression of an all-over design, and exe 
cuted in close-keyed flat color—all of 
which combined to give them a murak 
like quality. A small group of water 
colors were freer and brighter. Five 
tiny monotonic pastels showed still am 
other facet of her work.—J. G. 
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Two Europeans 


JSABELLE FARNER WALDBERG is a Swiss 
artist whose migration to France and 
subsequent investigation of primitive 
art turned her from realistic sculpture 
to the experiments in reed construction 
which make up her current show at 
Art of This Century, New York (through 
Jan. 6). 

Although Mrs. Waldberg gives such 
definite titles as Portrait of the Comic 
Bard (one of the most successful pieces 
for its fluent rhythm and significant 
form) and Lands End, she seeks to par- 
allel the buoyancy and freedom of as- 
sociation found in Surrealist poetry. 
Freedom she achieves, but a certain 
élan such as Calder’s best work attains, 
is often unfortunately lacking. 

Rudolph Ray, whose paintings share 
the gallery with Mrs. Waldberg’s, is al- 
so a European artist, but this marks 
his third show in the United States. 
Of his abstract paintings, which vary 
petween line drawing on muted color 
harmonies and intermingling of colored 
shapes, Oskar Kokoschka wrote: 

“Only to the rational thinker who 
does not know how to gear his ego are 
these pictures merely illusions and fal- 
lacious dreams.” 

This tribute must be pleasing to-art- 
ist Ray, but we can only hope that not 
too many visitors to the gallery will 
become as self-conscious as we about 
the misdirection of their ego. How does 
one go about gearing an ego?—-J. K. R. 


McLavy and Wilson 


Philip Ragan Associates in the Broad 
Street Station Building, Philadelphia, 
is holding an exhibition of the work 
of two Philadelphia artists through 
January 3. 

Jeanne H. McLavy, 22-year-old daugh- 
ter of a chemist stationed in Balboa 
Heights, Canal Zone, where she was 
born, is at present at the Pennsylvania 
Academy, where she won a Cresson 
traveling scholarship in 1942. Her oils 
and watercolors are divided in sub- 
ject between intricate still lifes, native 
houses in the Canal Zone, backyards 
and rooftops of Philadelphia. She also 
depicts the Jamaicans descended from 
those who were brought there to build 
the Panama Canal. 

John A. Wilson, the co-exhibitor, was 
born in Philadelphia in 1916. He at- 
tended Cranbrook Academy when his 
civil engineer father moved there, but 
ended up in Philadelphia as a full time 
student of the Museum’s school of In- 
dustrial Art, under Paul Froelich. Ac- 
cording to Dorothy Grafly, director of 
research and art at Philip Ragan, “His 
work is bold, arresting, and deals with 
bright pigments and large patterns. He 
enjoys close-ups, and the painting of 
large areas, his ideas often leaping be- 
yond the confines of the easel-size can- 
vas.” 


Houmere in Philadelphia 
The Philadelphia Art Alliance is ex- 
hibiting until January 9 the work of 
the Armenian-American, Walter Hov- 
mere. This modernist shows a number 
of the products of his versatility, fea- 
turing the large canvas Last Supper. 
. Of interest is the ceiling mural moved 
the painter’s home to the gallery 
for this exhibition. 
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Approaching Storm: Juttus DELBOS 


Atmospheric Scenes by Julius Delbos 


WATERCOLORS BY JULIUS DELBOs, at the 
Kleemann Galleries, indicate that the 
artist, after a long career of painting 
in this medium, has lost neither his 
zest for his work nor his fineness of 
observation, His accomplishment is too 
well known to need appraisal, but it 
seems in this exhibition to have altered 
in respect to increased simplification 
of design, with elimination of detail and 
a greater freedom in breadth and gen- 
eralization of forms. 

The artist continues to find interest- 
ing relations between the shapes and 
contours of the natural objects of his 
landscapes, as well as contrasts and 
harmonies in their colors under illumin- 
ation or shadow. Best of all, perhaps, 
he envelops these scenes in an appreci- 
able freshness of atmosphere so that the 


_ influence of sun, wind and overshadow- 


ing cloud makes itself felt. Particularly 
noticed were the drama of Approaching 
Storm; the reticent charm of De Soto 
River, its limpid waters reflecting the 
different greens of the overhanging 
trees, and the effect of clouds resting 
on the horizon—almost on the sands of 
the beach—in Morning Clouds. 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Florals by Maude Cole 


Maude Cole is an authority on flower 
arrangements and the twenty-odd still- 
lifes on view at the Ward Eggleston 
Galleries (to Dec. 16) attest to her 
knowledge and taste. Lilies, delphinium, 
gladioli and other blossoms are all ar- 
ranged and painted with a feeling for 
the form of the flower and appreciation 
for its decorative effect—J. K. R. 


Remembered Twenty Times a Year 


THIS YEAR, because of the need for more essential production, 
you will find the store-shelves rather barren of those customary 
tokens which traditionally express the yuletide spirit, and so, at 
this time, a subscription to THE ArT DiceEst more than ever solves 
that Christmas gift problem for an art-minded friend. The DicEst 
makes a gift which will remind a friend of your mutual interest 
in art twenty times during the coming year. Discussing the same 
paintings is very much like seeing the same play, or reading the 
same book—a bond of common interest, which endures. 


Giving the Dicest for Christmas is practically painless, com- 
pared to the nervous tension of shopping for things that are not 
there. If you write or phone the Dicest office (116 East 59th 
Street, New York City 22, or Volunteer 5-3570), a card announc- 
ing your Christmas gift will be sent at the right time (Uncle Sam 
permitting) to your friend. The rates are $5 for two subscriptions 
(including your own renewal) or $10 for five gift subscriptions. 


May I take this opportunity to extend the Season’s Best Wishes 


to you, my reader. 


—PEYTON BoswELL, Jr. 
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Gregarious Creatures No. 1: WILLIAM Sterc (Original Drawing) 


Steig Discovers You—The Embarrassed Man 


WITH THE PUBLICATION by Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce of two new books of Steig 
drawings, one obvious (Small Fry) and 
one esoteric (All Embarrassed), the 
Downtown Gallery is displaying a large 
group of the originals. 

For years the antics of those young 
hellions captioned “Small Fry,” whom 
most would consider “underprivileged” 
children, have delighted the readers of 
The New Yorker. They are now assem- 
bled in book form for the first time. 
Steig has a sure touch on pinning down 
in an attitude or gesture the cupidity, 
simple avarice and ambition of the hu- 
man race—before fear, reason or par- 
tial veneer has veiled its more funda- 
mental instincts. And whether you like 
it or not, this is the way you were 
when you were a small boy (or girl). 
Steig captures every idiosyncracy of 
the boy, avoiding the cracks in the side- 


NEW PAINTINGS 


walk, teetering along a stone wall, drag- 
ging a stick along a picket fence. 

The delicate, sensitive pen and ink il- 
lustrations for All Embarrassed consti- 
tute an entirely different kettle of fish. 
They would be quite at home in a gath- 
ering of drawings by Picasso, Matisse, 
Miro, Masson and Hayter. In a fore- 
word to the book Arthur Steig, brothdr 
of artist William, states the premise: 

“The man of the fifth decade of the 
twentieth century is the Embarrassed 
Man. He is the technically omnipotent, 
helpless man—inadequate at every turn 
of the day, from the snide morning 
alarm of the electric clock to the leer- 
ing, cosmic fall of midnight. He is the 
man who, hand on the controls of a 
Miracle-Eye radio with Omni-Frequency 
Super-Modulation, cannot tune out ru- 
mors of war and Body Odor.” 

“Our world, by making embarrass- 


ment our constant lot, deadens our feel! 
ing to it. It is important that we . 
nize it because, arising from equivoca. 
tions in our relations with one ano 
it produces new and more complex equi. 
vocations. : 
“The well of the embarrassment illus. 
trated . . . is the interior chaos born of 
a world of facades. The artist illustrates 
it with the eye of a poet, satirist, and 
the eclectic (embarrassed) eye of a con 
temporary.” = 
Priced at $25 each, the original draw- 
ings for Small Fry should find a wide 
audience; Ail Embarrassed, a select one 
—both highly appreciative. The gallery 
also has autographed copies of the two 
books at no advance in the publishers’ 
prices, Small Fry, $1.50, and All Embar- 
rassed, $2.—J. G. 


Ruth Ray Debut 


For many young artists, imagination 
leashed to good craftsmanship has in- 
evitably come to spell surrealism. In 
her first solo at the Norlyst Galleries 
(to Dec. 16) Ruth Ray reveals herself 
a highly talented member of this group. 
Although Miss Ray adopts many well 
known props from Chirico and other art- 
ists—such as black and white check- 
ered floors, rows of diminishing Italiante 
buildings and dull green pigment, she 
maintains a lightness of touch and 
charm which so many members of this 
school lack. 5 

The semi-transparent Pale Horse, 
with its equally pale moon, beautiful 
blues and greens of the landscape, and 
the luminous goddess in House of the 
Moon are both fine paintings in which 
fancy rather than a dull exploration of 
the subconscious dominates. Never per- 
mitting her fanciful flights to befog her 
canvas, Miss Ray’s subjects are admir- 
ably suited to her style. Daphne, caught 
in the purgatory betwen woman and 
tree, and Sea Change are examples of 
this union. 

—J. K. R. 


He Went for the Ride 


It was a festive occasion, relates the 
San Francisco Chronicle, when the Sail- 
ors Union of the Pacific held unveiling 
ceremonies for the murals which it had 
commissioned to commemorate battle 
scenes involving the U. S. Merchant 
Marine. Stirring speeches were made by 
Mayor Lapham, Harry Lundberg of the 
S.U.P., and officials of the Navy and 
the State Federation of Labor. Not called 
upon for a speech, not even introduced 
to the audience, was the man who had 
worked seven months to create the 
murals—John Stoll. 
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Grey Coast: Stow WENGENROTH 
“Polished by the ceaseless action of the Sea” 


Wengenroth, Master of Lithography, Exhibits 


LITHOGRAPHS and drawings by Stow 
Wengenroth, at the Kennedy Galleries, 
embrace a wide subject matter—coastal 
scenes, deep woodlands, New England 
villages, birds in their native haunts, 
city streets—but in all these varied 
themes the artist’s craftsmanship is un- 
varied in its sweep and breadth of de- 
sign, its brilliance of draftsmanship, its 
remarkable tonal gamut. Yet each print 
has its special character, its quality of 
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a highly personal language of expres- 
sion. 

Grey Coast, seamed and eroded rocks 
hemming in a valley of smooth, glisten- 
ing stones polished by the ceaseless ac- 
tion of the sea; Edge of the Wood, its 
depth of vistas inviting the eye to ex- 
ploration; Ebb Tide, slack pools and 
emergent rocks winding to a distant 
horizon of pine-studded shore and dis- 
tant sea, are examples of the artist’s 


HULL 


MULL 


ability to seize on the essentials of a 
scene and develop it with an almost 
incredible modulation of tones and en- 
hancement of light patterns. 

Strange Visitors with its sharp play 
of light and darkness and its sinister 
forms of whirling bats is like one of 
Goya’s fantasies. In contrast is the still 
serenity of Canal—June, where under 
a softly diffused light, one looks down 
into the lock and its boats by the tow- 
ing path, that stretches along by houses 
and spreading trees. Ruffed Grouse, 
nestling in pine branches, is a superb 
performance in its richness of textures 
against the sharp pine needles, as is the 
realization of the magnificence of plum- 
age and haughty pose of The Patriarch, 
a veritable monarch of an owl. 

Wengenroth occasionally introduces a 
few human figures into his scenes, but, 
one feels, as enlivening details only, 
for they are sketchy and casually pre- 
sented and possess none of*the interest 
he bestows on his vivid bird life, yet 
as accents of his design they are en- 
tirely felicitous. (Until Dec. 30.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Maillol Memorial Coming 

Continuing its policy of showing great 
sculpture of the past and present, the 
Albright Art Gallery of Buffalo is plan- 
hing a comprehensive Maillol Memorial 
Exhibition, to comprise his sculpture, 
drawings and paintings owned in Amer- 
ica. A complete catalogue of all the 
Maillols owned by American museums 
and private collectors will be published 
by the Gallery. 

Dates have been set for April 14, 
through May 23. 


“Canal at Yamacraw” 


Paintings by 


JOWN W. TAYLOR 


Extended to December 30 


MACBETH GALLERY 


Established 1892 
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GALLERIES 


RECENT WORKS by 


ANGNA ENTERS 


Including Illustrations for 
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Extended to January Ist 
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3006 Wilshire Gouaches 
RALPH HULETT 
Watercolors 
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4 Ladies in a Garden, Miniature 
Painting lent by H. Kevorkian 


Cleveland Reviews 
Islamic Art 


A MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY of Islamic 
art is on view at the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art through Jan. 1. Dealers, 
museums and collectors, including the 
noted Oriental scholar Dr, A- K. Coom- 
eraswamy and Mrs. Edsel Ford, have 
lent more than 450 works which fill 
three of the museum’s galleries with 
paintings, drawings, sculpture, textiles, 
manuscripts and pottery. 

Islamic art is of special interest to- 
day, Dr. Richard Ettinghausen, cura- 
tor of oriental art at Washington’s 
Freer Gallery asserts, because it is ab- 
stract and because it glorifies lowly 
materials—which American post-war 
designing also promises to do. Since Mu- 
hammed taught the single greatness of 
Allah and the impermanence of life, he 
decreed possessions to be neither last- 
ing nor rich. But his followers could 
not accept such a philosophy whole- 
heartedly and guilded everything they 
made with gorgeous surface decoration. 

In tracing this art from its Arabian 
origins through Persia, to the borders 
of China and into India, Howard C. 
Hollis, curator of Oriental art at the 
museum, finds Muhammedism imposing 
its philosophy on conquered peoples but 
absorbing in its art their thought and 
techniques. Summing up the art of Is- 
lam he says: Since nothing but God 
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matters, life is unimportant, but | t 
must be sweet. The common clay p 
has its opaline luster, typical of a » 
ciety of sophisticated childlikeness, , 
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Among the curiosities exhibited : 
the leaves from the Arabian “Automa 
or Book of Ingenious Devices” 
discusses gadgets for assorted a 
including washing one’s hands. This ws 
written in 1354. " 





























Marinetti, Fascist 


FiLtipPO TOMASSO MARINETTI, Ita 
founder of Futurism, died December 9 
at Milan, according to a German 
ocean broadcast. 

An ardent Fascist, he was associate 
with Mussolini from the early days 
the Black Shirt movement, and was pro- 
claimed the cultural leader of the Fag. 
cists after the march on Rome. 

Marinetti inaugurated Futurism in 
1909, and his ideas created a sensation 
in the art world similar to that for 
which Dadaism and Surrealism were re- 
sponsible later. Italians did not take 
kindly to his eccentricities—his alum- 
inum ties, one piece suits with one but- 
ton, poems printed in books with tin 
leaves, a self portrait in which sticks 
of wood, a tin cigarette case, a few torn 
picture postcards, some wooden matches, 
and a clothes brush constituted his me- 
dium—but he threw insult for insult. 
His small and fanatical school of mod- 
ernism had an undoubted influence as 
his nation came under the rule of Fas- 
cism. 

This buffoon, ubiquitous eccentric, born 
at Alexandria in December, 1876, edu- 
cated at Sorbonne and the University of 
Genoa, left his handmark on artistic 
endeavor in Mussolini's Italy. 


Oil at War 


Watercolors of the war industry at 
war, commissioned by the Standard Oil | 7 
Company of New Jersey and originally 
shown at the Brooklyn Museum, are 
being exhibited at the new Interior 
Building in Washington, D. C., through 
December. After the Washington show- 
ing, the exhibition will travel to several 
museums and art schools (it is still 
available to other museums for open 
dates in 1945). 

Reginald Marsh, Adolf Dehn, David 
Fredenthal, Millard Sheets and William 
Schwartz are represented by paintings 
of the oil industry at home and abroad, 
commissioned by Standard Oil as part 
of an extensive art project that is be- 
ing continued through 1945. Several 
other widely known American artists 
are currently adding to the collection. 


NIERENDORF 


53 EAST 57th ST. 8650 SUNSET BLVD. 
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PIONEERS 


IN XXTH CENTURY ART 


ARP @ BRAQUE @ CHAGALL @ DEMUTH 
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Tulips: F. Jutia BACH 


Bach Debut 


FLOWER PAINTINGS, by F. Julia Bach 
at the Grand Central Galleries, is called 
a “debut exhibition.” In this particular 
moment of the world, when the majority 
of artists begin to consider exhibiting 
immediately after their canvases and 
brushes are bought and they have 
learned how to set their palettes, it is 
remarkable that a painter of sound ac- 
complishment should have waited so 
long to present her work to the public. 


For Miss Bach not only paints flowers 
with the fastidious care that the por- 
trait painter exercises in presenting his 
sitters, but she has perceived sensitive- 
ly and rendered with delicate precision 
the exact character of the crisp, curl- 
ing leaves of the tulip with its fleshy 
stems, the velvety textures of rose pet- 
als, the veinings of the violet. 


The majority of these flower pieces 
are small canvases with only a few 
flowers in a vase—one rose, perhaps, 
and some buds—but each secures a 
sense of the particular quality which 
gives a flower its especial beauty of 
shape and contour. One canvas, Zinnias, 
opulent in form and color, is carried 
out in a freer manner, but does not 
gain in distinction over the flowers that 
are executed with refinement of handl- 
ing and exquisite veracity of substance. 
It is to be hoped that Miss Bach, who 
isa teacher at the Albright Art School 
in Buffalo, will continue to paint flow- 
fs not merely as gay decorations, but 
a& portraits of ephemeral beauty at its 
moment of fullest realization. (Until 
Dec. 16).—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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INTIMATE PAINTINGS 


GROUP OF DRAWINGS by 
LOUIS EILSHEMIUS 


A for V Plans Now 


ARTISTS FoR Victory, INC., has formed 
a Post-War Planning Committee, whose 
objectives will be the full utilization 
of the arts and skills of all artists, ac- 
cording to recent announcement. 

“The main purpose of this commit- 
tee is, first: to help in every way to 
achieve a stable, peaceful and construc- 
tive world, wherein good will and co- 
operation will play a major part; sec- 
ond: to create a place of security for 
the artist and to help him achieve his 
rightful place of importance in the plan 
of things in ‘the world ahead.’” 

Some of the steps under considera- 
tion to achieve this end are: the com- 
pilation of all employment possibili- 
ties and the formation of a referral ser- 
vice for all centers of demobilization; 
assistance to the artist in the transi- 
tional period of reconversion; confer- 
ence with the aim of establishing an 
International art organization; public 
forums for better understanding be- 
tween artist and public and for solu- 
tion of practical problems. 

Some of the practical problems cited 
are: Would it be to the artists’ advan- 
tage to have a Fine Art Dept. in Wash- 
ington? Does our art criticism meet 
the demands of our time? What are 
the basic purposes which a museum 
should serve? etc. 

An annual exhibition, -a publication 
with all exhibits reproduced, has been 
proposed; the formation of chapters 
throughout the country; investigation 
of art teaching methods in public 
schools and colleges. 


Saklatwalla, Collector 


Beram D., Saklatwalla, eminent met- 
allurgist and long vice-president and 
research director of the Vanadium Cor- 
poration of America was killed in a 
plane crash on November 4: Dr. Saklat- 
walla, who was born in Bombay, In- 
dia in 1881, was an enthusiastic col- 
lector and patron of modern art. His 
collection was exhibited at the Car- 
negie Institute in 1934. 


Funeral services took place in Pitts- 
burgh. Dr. Saklatwalla leaves a widow, 
Mrs. Ann Richards Saklatwalla of that 
city, and a brother, Sir Sorab Saklat- 
walla of Bombay. 


We Are Sorry 


The DIcEsT regrets that it erroneously 
attributed the charming giraffe by Kay 
Holm Persing to a mythical Niswanger 
in the review of the Ceramic Annual 
in the Dec. 1 issue. 


BABCOCK GALLERY - 38 EAST 57th STREET | 


CARMINE DALESIO, Director 





Portrait of Felicien Champsaur: 
EUGENE CARRIERE 


Springfield Acquires 


Two NOTABLE PAINTINGS—Monet’s Hay- 
rick of 1893 and Eugene Carriere’s 
portrait of Felicien Champsaur—were re- 
cently added to the permanent collec- 
tion of the Springfield (Mass.) Museum. 
They came through the agency of the 
Knoedler Galleries in New York. 

The Carriere painting involves some 
interesting personalities. The mous- 
tachioed and lightly bearded subject is 
the French critic and novelist, born at 
Figne in 1859. Felicien Champsaur was 
a descendant of Francois de Champsaur, 
Duc de Lesdiguieres, Field-Marshall, and 
High Constable of France under Henri 
IV and Louis XVIII. Felicien dressed 
his hair and beard to look like his 
celebrated ancestor. But as Carriere is 
noted for making his paintings resemble 
himself, Felicien’s portrait has a touch 
of each. The picture belonged to the 
Prince of Wagram, who died in 1918. 
The Prince, an important collector of 
French impressionists, bore a Napole- 
onic title. He bought and exchanged 
paintings with much enthusiasm and 
when he died, several important pic- 
tures were still in his collection. 

The Monet, signed and dated 1893, is 
particularly brilliant in color, the cen- 
tral hayrick radiating heat in a pink- 
ish light. It was done after the group 
of fifteen studies of hayricks, shown 
by Monet at Durand-Ruel in 1891, and 
shows the painter’s continued interest 
in the problems of recording the heat, 
light and color of hayfields in brilliant 
sunlight. The painting was formerly in 
the Francis R. Appleton collection. 
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Eighth Annual Holiday Show 


“FOR THE YOUNG COLLECTOR” 


Through December 
Price Range: $50 to $300 


Darrel AUSTIN 
Carol BBANCHARD 
Mario CARRENO 
Frederick HAUCKE 
Chet LA MORE 
Fred PAPSDORF 
Madeline PERENY 
Karl PRIEBE 
Margaret STARK 
Nahum TSCHACBASOV 
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CHRISTMAS 


Sale 


PRICES $3 to $50 


ARGENT GALLERIES 
42 West 57th Street, New York 
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CHRISTMAS EXHIBITION 
GROUP SHOW 
December 17-31 


MODERN and SURREALIST 
PAINTINGS and SCULPTURE 


PRICE RANGE: $50 to $200 


NORLYST 


59 WEST 56 


GALLERIES 


32 E. 58 St., N. Y. 
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CHRISTMAS 
EXHIBITION 


PAINTINGS 


WATERCOLORS 
CERAMICS 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


EAST 57th ST., NEW YORK 





CHRISTMAS SHOWS—Bargains in veal 


By JupITH Kaye REED 


This Christmas, more than ever be- 
fore, the galleries are given over to 
displays of art suitable for gifts, step- 
ping into the breach created by expen- 
sive and scarce consumer-goods and 
money in the public pocket. The variety 
is tremendous, and as prices tend to 
range down rather than up, this season 
should see the start of many new col- 
lections and happy additions to many 
old ones. The following DIGEST survey 
of the field, while necessarily incom- 
ptete, will give an indication of what is 
offered (and at how much) in Christ- 
mas exhibitions specifically announced 
as such. 


In the Upper Bracket 


In the upper income bracket but well 
worth it are the paintings comprising 
the Christmas show at the Milch Gal- 
leries. Outstanding buys are Province- 
town by Maurice Sterne ($500) and 
landscapes by Ernest Lawson ($350) 
and J. F. Murphy ($500). Unpriced, but 
news to purchasers are the following: 
End of Trolley-Line, Childe Hassam; 
Evening Group, George Bellows; Lady 
in White, Thomas Eakins, and Evening, 
Winslow Homer. Pictures under $500 
include works by Sidney Laufman, Helen 
Sawyer, Hilde B. Kayne and Martha 
Walter. The watercolors offered are by 
John Whorf ($300); O’Hara ($250); 
Ray Ellender ($150); Hobson Pittman 
($150), together with unpriced works 
by Frank W. Benson, Childe Hassam 
and Winslow Homer. 


For the Young Collector 


For those who like whimsy in their 
art, the holiday show at the Perls Gal- 
lery should prove rewarding. Among 
the fanciful works designed to attract 
the young collector, at a price range of 
$50 to $300, are: Carol Blanchard’s 
Christmas Day ($225); Karl Priebe’s 
wistful jugglers and giraffe ($150- 
$250); Darrel Austin’s indelibly pen- 
cilled Nude ($200) and Fox ($150), and 
Madeline Pereny’s subtly colored Win- 
dow and Victory. Romanticism in a 
heavier vein is present in Mario Car- 
reno’s dramatic Afro-Cuban Dancer 
($150) and his watercolor Rape ($250) 
and in Nahum Tschacbasov’s churning 
Seascape ($200). Novelty in one way 
or another is achieved by Frederick 
Haucke, The Mind’s Prison ($225); Chet 
La More, two watercolors at $50 each; 
Margaret Stark, the decorative Sacred 
Bird ($225). Fred Papsdorf’s solid flor- 
als and still lifes crept in somehow and 
may be had for $200. 


Lucious Bouquets at Feigl 


One of the season’s most felicitous 
collections of pictures has been as- 
sembled at the Feigl Galleries, where 
bouquets for the Christmas tree can 
be had at prices ranging from $90 to 
$2,000. Among our favorites are an 
early subtle-toned Vlaminck ($1,200), 
a voluptuous big as life Autumn Leaves 
and Kittens ($1,500) by Waldo Peirce, 
a bold and brilliant Sun Flowers ($300) 
by Maxim Kopf, an early, loosely paint- 
ed and warmly felt floral by Kisling 














($900) and a spirited study by 
Menkes ($500). In the lower prica} 
bracket are works by B. Blanc Boscepf 
($170), Therese Debains ($200) 
Richard Huelsenbeck ($120). 




















Intimate American Scenes 











For the holiday season the Babcock 
Galleries are offering a group of paint 
ings by 19th and 20th century Ame 
can artists. Unusual bargains by older 
painters include Thomas Eakins’ Co: 
lumbus in Prison ($450), a small Italiag 
Landscape by George Inness ($250) and 
a richly colored Ernest Lawson Land- 
scape ($175). Modern works, reason 
ably priced, are paintings by Revington 
Arthur ($125), Will Barnet ($200), Lee 
Jackson ($100), Alfred H. Levitt ($150) 
and Joseph Pollet ($100). Also await- 
ing purchasers are early drawings by 
Louis Eilshemius ($35-$65). 








































































Noted Americans at Rehn Rose 


er 
Paintings and watercolors by well e 


known American artists comprise the and 
December show at the Rehn Galleries. and 
Included among the works are a small sized 
portrait by Anne Poor ($200), a floral 
by Georgina Kiltgaard ($250), two still 
lifes by Henry Varnum Poor ($150 and 
$300), a George Picken watercolor] . Pr 
($150) and a large group of watercolors] jnto 
by Henry Varnum Poor ($40-$50). Other} Leas 
artists represented are Brook, Speicher, | wel] 


Mattson, Burchfield and Hopper. the 
for 
Under Fifty Dollars outs 


More than 100 members of the Na- 
tional Association of Women Artists 
have contributed generously to make 
the holiday show at the Argent Gal- 
lery a field day for collectors. Framed 
oils include Hilda Katz’ fine Little Daily 
Tasks ($45), Lily Schuff’s large bright 
Red Hat ($49) and Ann Cochran’s tre 
mendous still life ($50). Watercolor 
buys include pictures by Virginia Carle- 
ton ($15), Ella Jackskon ($35), Mar- 
garet Bradfield ($18.50), Ruth Ham- 
mond ($30), Lou K. Weber ($15) and 













Sunday Morning: JERRY FARNSWORTH 
On View at Milch 
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Carnival Interlude: KARL PRIEBE 
At Perls Gallery 


hn Rose Churchill ($25). Black and whites 
offered include representative prints by 
Vera Andrus ($8), Minna Citron ($15) 
and Ethel L. Smull ($6). Decoration 
and utility are combined in the good- 
sized painted trays by Madeline Nicker- 
gon ($7.50) and Edythe Bossert ($20). 


Five Dollars All 


Print collectors will do well to step 
into the galleries of the Art Students 
League, where prints and drawings by 
well known artists are being sold for 
the benefit of the Citizens Committee 
for the Arts. Priced uniformly at $5, 
outstanding selections are drawings by 
C. Forsyth and Katherine Schmidt, and 
prints by Gorsline, Gropper, Huntley, 
Keller, Cikovsky, Hogue, Kopman, Lu- 
cille Blanch, Barrett, Miller and others. 


Old and Young at Ferargil 


One of the season’s most delightful 
offerings is the collection of children’s 
sculpture at the Ferargil Galleries. The 

. spontaneous young artists, who range 
nia Carle-} in age from 10 to 18 years, are students 
35), Mal-}of Freeman Schoolcraft at the Chicago 
ith Ham-| Art Institute. Our favorite pieces in- 
($15) and} ude a glazed, self-important diva 
($7.50), a wistful duck ($4.50) and a 
spirited horse ($15). 

Among the adult displays are three 
charming floral oils by Louis Miller 
~ each), a Lamar Dodd landscape 
#00), an Agnes Tait cat ($75), an 
onzo Gasparo gouache ($75) and two 
l Thomas Bentons ($85 and $100). 


Under $150 at Levitt’s 


‘A suitably chosen group of 24 small 
“ures for the home await Christmas 
werchasers at the new Mortimer Levitt 
lery. Among the many oils and wa- 
tcolors which should find a welcome 
Hm On any wall are six decorative 
peras by Oronzo Gasparo ($50-$150), 
of which is an original poem by 
Acent Belgrave, drawn on the paper; 
low-keyed watercolors by Wil- 
m Dickerson, all nostalgic country 
nes to delight the transplanted city 
uler; a Promenade by Adolfo Sapor- 
$50); a brilliantly colored Tahiti 
by Maxim Kopf ($150); a very 
a ay Duty-like By the Sea by Johanus 
Behiefer ($150); and the same artist’s 
byous Merry-Go-Round ($150). 
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Offerings at Macbeth 


The front room at the Macbeth Gal- 
lery is festive with a selection of small 
to medium sized pictures geared to 
Christmas purses. A group of small 
matted gouaches by Carol Weinstock 
are priced from $15 to $25, and from 
there the prices go up to a $300 top 
for a handsome new watercolor, Corn 
Huskers, by Andrew Wyeth. Excellent 
buys in between include two small but 
characteristically fine de Martini oils 
at $100 and $150, two precise and charm- 
ing flower pieces by Mildred Hicks at 
$75, and a snowy landscape in water- 
color by Merrill Bailey ($75) that has 
“Christmas” written all over it. 


Presented at A.C.A. 


The earnest collector with limited 
budget will find the A.C. A. Gallery one 
of his best bets. Starting at $5 are 
black and white prints by Evergood, 
Friedlander, Moses and Raphael Soyer, 
Kopman and Sternberg. Also moder- 
ately priced at $25 and $35 respectively 
are gouaches by Benjamin Kopman and 
watercolors by Burliuk. Also a large 
watercolor by J. B. Turnbull for $75. 
Oils by Moses Soyer, Tromka and Jules 
are $100, with a larger selection of 
paintings by other A.C.A. regulars. 


Pottery and Pictures 


Lovers of fine pottery should find 
what they want at the Lilienfeld Gal- 
leries where ceramics by Gertrud and 
Otto Natzler are the holiday feature. 
Small dishes, beautifully glazed in rich 
color, can be had for $4 and the larger 
pieces are correspondingly priced. The 
paintings offered include characteristic 
works by Lutz, Treves, Derain, Vlam- 
inck, Matisse, Severini, Gluckman, Bass- 
ford and others. 


International Print Society 


Lean to middling Christmas art funds 
should have a happy time at the Inter- 
national Print Society where works 
from $5 to $250 are the holiday attrac- 
tion, An unusually large assortment of 
silk screen prints include Doris Melt- 
zer’s Truro Dunes, a find at $5, Eliza- 
beth Old’s large and merry Noah’s Dory, 

[Continued on next page] 


The Betrothed: ADOLFO SAPORETTI 
On View at Levitt Gallery 











EXHIBITION OF 


Paintings & Watercolors 
"FOR THE HOME" 


by 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Including Examples by 
HOMER KROLL 
EAKINS SPEIGHT 
HASSAM STERNE 
TWACHTMAN _— PITTMAN 
BELLOWS LAUFMAN 
LAWSON KAYN 


and others 
GALLERIES 


MILC 108 W. 57 ST. 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Drawings + Prints 
Watercolors + $5 to $100 


Through | December om 
Robert Blair Helen Farr 
James Brockway Eugene Fitsch 
Minna Citron Gregory Ivy 


Erlin Koch-Schmidt 


Francis Kugler 


MORTON GALLERIES 


Gainsborough Studios, 222 Central Pk. So. 


Werner Drewes 


group 
exhibition 
through december 


barzansky galleries 


664 madison avenue 
between 60th & 61st streets 
new york, n. y. 
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CHRISTMAS 


THROUGH DECEMBER 


CONTEMPORARY 
ARTS 106 €. 57th St., N. Y. 


ISABELLE WALDBERG 


CONSTRUCTIONS 


RUDOLPH RAY 
PAINTINGS 


December 12—January 6 
® 


Christmas Sale 
of Art Objects 


$1.50 to $150.00 


30 West 57 St. 





Daly 11-6 Except Sundays 
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SCENES FROM 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
AND THE APOCALYPSE 


PASTEL PAINTINGS BY 


GEORGE BINeT 


Through December 30 


MODERN ART STUDIO 


637 MADISON AVENUE 
At 59th Street New York 


Exhibition 
BALLET DRAWINGS & PRINTS 
In Color 
e 
Unusually large selection of colorful 


Russian, French, Mexican, Hungarian, 
Victorian and American Christmas 
Cards. 


Imprinting of your name on Christmas 
cards within 5 days. 


COMERFORD GALLERY 
37 West 57th St., New York City 


Color Reproductions 
of Old and Modern 
Masters 


7K 
Sone SPECIAL HOLIDAY 


EXHIBITION 


METROPOLITAN-REYNOLDS GALLERY 
Until December 23—Catalog on Request 


TWIN PRINT EDITIONS 


366 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


DECEMBER 18-30 
ST. BRIAVEL GUILD PRESENTS 


NEEDLEPOINT MURALS 


NATALIE HAYS HAMMOND 
ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE 
115 E. 40th St., N.Y.C. 10:00 am to 6:00 pm 
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Bargains in Beauty 
{Continued from preceding page] 


($10), Riva Helford’s gay Who’s Who 
at the Zoo ($12.50), and Abram Trom- 
ka’s charming Kentucky Minstrel 
($10). Other fine black and white prints 
include Halldor Peterson’s rhythmical 
Fighting Horses ($10) and Agnes Tait’s 
Siesta ($10). An O’Connor Barrett pen 
and ink drawing is a worthwhile buy 
at $20. 

Among the paintings with price as 
well as artistic appeal are framed oils 
by Hale Woodruff ($75), John Wilson 
($100) and V. Igarta ($100). Among the 
watercolors are examples by Gerard 
Hordyk ($55), Lewis Daniels ($35), 
Aaron Berkman ($125) and Frank Neal 


($40). 
At Roberts Art Gallery 


Off the beaten path but well worth 
the short trip is the Roberts Art Gal- 
lery on Canal Street where December 
attractions are sculpture by Forest Wil- 
son, watercolors and gouaches by Bessie 
Creighton, Madeline Schiff, Vincent 
Drennan, and Oronzo Gasparo; drawings 
by Hannes Bok and oils by David Guthe 
—all under $25, with a large selection 
at $15. 


Contemporary Art Under $100 


It is nearly impossible to single out 
works among the large collection of 
substantial oils, watercolors, prints and 
sculpture happily assembled at the Con- 
temporary Arts Gallery for Christmas 
purchasers. A few suggestions from the 
list of nearly 100 works under $100 are 
paintings by Minerva Bourne ($30), 
Stephen Csoka ($100), Roger Holt ($50) 
Sigmund Kozlow ($65), Guy Maccoy 
($75), Leighton Smith ($75) and works 
by Carolin McCreary, Louise Pershing, 
Josef Presser, and Gerard Hordyk (all 
$100). 

Prints for Presents 


American, French and Mexican 
prints are the yuletide suggestions of 
the Weyhe Gallery. American serigraphs 
include works by Velonis, Pytlak, Stef- 
fen, Gottlieb and Jules ($7.50-$15) to- 
gether with a collection of 10 seri- 
graphs, Claire’s Birthday Album ($50), 
by Albert Urban—a lovely series un- 
usual in subject matter and style. Col- 
ored lithographs by Charlot and Nura 
are also available at $15, as are wood- 
cuts by Norman Kett ($10) and litho- 
graphs by Albert Heckman ($6). 

Fine colored lithographs of Signac 
($40) and Bonnard ($50) are outstand- 
ing among the French group, while 
some black and whites by Orozco and 
Siquieros (both under $40) compose the 
Mexican section. 


Greetings and Salutations 


Our own suggestion to people who 
like to send a combination of greeting 
card and gift would be a visit to the 
Morton Galleries where a group of lith- 
ographs of cheerful cats by Mabel Greer 


RoKo Gallery 


Suggestions for 
Holiday Gifts 


The Zoo: Harry STERNBERG. Serigraph 
At International Print Society 


can be had for $1. For the homesick 
New Yorker one of the small but hand 
somely matted litho sketches of a fa 
miliar street scene, each in its own ep 
velope, would make an inexpensive gift 
at $3. Other reasonably priced black 
and whites include works by Minna Cit- 
ron ($10-$30), Helen Farr ($5 and $10), 
Francis Kugler (gay animal sketches 
well suited for children rooms, at $10); 
Eugene Fitsch ($10) and Ethel Pres 
soir ($5). Among the watercolors are 
examples by Robert Blair ($50) ; Drewes 
($60) and James E. Brockway ($30). 


$1.50 to $150 


Starting with reproductions of paint- 
ings by Duchamp at $1.50, Art of This 
Century offers a group of Baziotes 
gouaches ($35), drawing by Mother- 
well and Pollack ($50), Max Ernst’s 
original collages for the book, La Mai- 
son de Peur ($50-$75), and oil paintings 
by Pollack and Baziotes ($150). Priced 
in between, the gallery also displays 
Joseph Cornell’s shadow box with jump: }; 
ing objects for sophisticated tots and 
their elders (from $15), and Lawrence 
Vail’s much bedecked bottles, which, 
with care might also serve their orig- 
inal function of containing liquids ($12 
to $60). 


In the Village 


The galleries south of 14th Street 
are given over entirely to helping out 
the Christmas shopper at a time of 
consumer-goods shortage. 

The RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich 
Ave.) is displaying both bargains and 
variety for the art-minded. A group of 
27 modern, but not necessarily ultra- 
modern oils, watercolors and gouaches 
of widely divergent subjects are priced 
from $8 to $100, and bear such signa: 
tures as Maurice Becker, Harry Gott- 
lieb, Lena Gurr, Abram Levin, Eliz 
beth Olds, Philip Reissman, Tromka, 


weecccceee se ROKO Frames 
51 GREENWICH AVE., NEW YORK 14, N. ¥. 


OUR USUAL HIGH STANDARD IN ART, AT LOW PRICES. 
OIL PAINTINGS, WATERCOLORS, DRAWINGS, SERIGRAPHS, 
SCULPTURE AND CERAMICS. 


—— WE SOLVE ALL FRAMING PROBLEMS —— 


$2.50 to $100.00 


The Art Digest 
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Sunflowers: MAXIM KopFr 
On View at Feigl Gallery 


and Sol Wilson. (The $8 ones are, rough- 
ly, 2x3 inch oils by Shirley Hendrick, 
free as a breeze, which you may either 
set on a tiny wooden easel for an addi- 
tional 75c and use as Christmas cards— 
as did one Hollywood executive—or 
quip with a clasp and wear as a 
brooch.) Sol Wilson’s The Cove, at 
$60, is one of the best of many good 
buys. Serigraphs include the work of 
many of the best known artists in the 
medium—Maccoy, Olds, Gwathmey, 
Shoulberg, Sternberg, Wilson, etc.—at 
$2.50 to $15. A rarity, probably difficult 
to find elsewhere, is John Lonergan’s 
striking The Wharf, printed so care- 
fully in a small edition that it is diffi- 
cult to tell from gouache. Here also 
are sculptures, amusing and serious; 
ceramics from $2 to $40. 


Prize Serigraphs 


The National Serigraph Society (96 
Fifth Ave.) displays prize winners of 
the last four years, most of them rang- 
ing between $5 and $10 (matted, not 
ffamed). Filling in a gap in the shop- 
ping list, many of them achieved their 
prize winning status in the Pictures for 

ildren competition at the Museum of 
Modern Art. In this category is Harry 
Sternberg’s The Zoo, gaily decorative 
and without any observable amount of 
social consciousness; Sylvia Wald’s swift 
Tag, You’re It; and Riva Hellfond’s de- 
lightful Who’s Who at the Zoo (its 
the giraffes, in a nice design, taking the 
honors) , You can also find Maccoy’s 
Itis Evening, Pennell purchase prize at 

Library of Congress exhibition and 
iteluded in the 50 Prints of the Year 

($8.50); Harry Gottlieb’s sprightly Win- 
tr on the Croek, cited at the Pennsyl- 
Vania Academy; Sol Wilson’s strong 
Twelfth Day (also at RoKo), which 
tablished his affinity with Hartley; 
and some satisfactory abstractions by 


Morris Blackburn. In its files the So- 
ciety has the entire collection of 800 
works by members. 


Artist Associates 


Artist Associates’ Christmas Show 
(138 W. 15th) is a characteristic assem- 
blage of members’ work, trimmed in 
price to the gift-buying public. Oils, 
graphic work, watercolors, drawings 
and serigraphs may be had for from 
$10 to $100. We cite, again, Seong Moy’s 
imaginative lithograph, Children’s 
World ($15 framed). A gouache by 
Beatrice Mandelman, which has much 
to recommend it, has been reduced to 
$40. Seymour Franks takes care of the 
abstraction fanciers, and Charles Keller 
the near-traditional. Zoltan Hecht con- 
tributes two bright oil miniatures that 
have plenty of verve at $20, and daugh- 
ter Nova does fresh, wet watercolor im- 
pressions for not much more. 


On Eighth Street 


The 8th Street Gallery announces its 
annual Christmas exhibition with a 
show of paintings, watercolors, zouaches 
and etchings, ranging from $1 to $25 
(for up to an over-mantle size oil). 
If you have a limited budget and want 
to have some fun testing your ability as 
a picker, this typically Village institu- 
tion affords the opportunity. 


Life of Christ 


Truly Christmas in spirit is the show- 
ing of scenes from the Life of Christ 
and the Apocalypse by George Binet at 
the Modern Art Studio. Beautifully 
executed in luminous pastel, the 22 pic- 
tures vary in price from $125 to $175. 
Both the group of drawings made after 
the etchings of Rembrandt and the orig- 
inal works combine sincere emotional 
strength with imaginative artistry of 
expression. 


Teague as Fine Artist 


Donald Teague, noted as one of Amer- 
ica’s best illustrators, finds surcease 
from “deadline” tension by periodically 
taking time off from his magazine work 
to paint watercolors for his own pleas- 
ure. His first one-man show of this seri- 
ous work, held at the Stendahl Gal- 
leries, was highly praised by Arthur 
Millier, Los Angeles Times critic. 

Wrote Millier: “Teague’s wark profits 
from the exact study of detail and the 
thorough preparation of composition 
and drawing which are second nature 
to top-flight illustrators. And, unlike 
some of his colleagues, he completely 
escapes the mannered handling and 
monotonous color schemes which often 
result from habitual working for re- 
production.” 


Tschacbasov Moves 


Naum Tschacbasov, for eight years 
associated with the ACA Gallery, has 
recently joined the Perls Galleries group. 
A showing of his recent paintings has 
been scheduled by Perls for next March. 





OILS : WATFRCOLORS 


December 15, 1944 


CHRISTMAS SALE * * $1 to $25 


: ETCHINGS 
CALENDARS AND CHRISTMAS CARDS OF PAINTINGS 


, by William Fisher 
8th STREET GALLERY, 38 W. 8th St., New York 


Open Daily 10 a.m. to 10 p.m.—Sunday 2 to 10 p.m. 


: LITHOGRAPHS : DRAWINGS 


DAVID BURLIUK 
RECENT PAINTINGS 


DECEMBER 11 - JANUARY 1 


er 
GALLERY 


63 EAST 57 STREET 


on 


A.C.A. 


CHRISTMAS GROUP SHOW 


ART forthe MASSES 





ROBERTS ART GALLERY 


Exhibition During December 
MODERN SCULPTURE BY 
FOREST WILSON 


Pictures Under $25.00 


380 CANAL STREET «© NEW YORK 


THE STILL LIFE 
IN MODERN PAINTING 


TEN 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


FRENCH 


and 


Through January 6 


BERTHA SCHAEFER 
32 East 57th Street New York 


December 18 - 30 
WATERCOLORS BY 


GEORGE F. HEUSTON 





Holiday Exhibition 


Lauren Ford: Harry Lane 


SMALL MASTERPIECES 
PORTRAITS AND SCULPTURE 


FERARGIL GALLERIES 


63 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Wee GALLERIES 


EXHIBITION and SALE 


Old Masters, 18th & 19th Century, 
And Contemporary Paintings 
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JOHN W. TAYLOR (Oil) 


John Taylor Paints Scenes of the Deep South 


JOHN W. TAyYLor is holding his first 
one-man show in seven years at the 
Macbeth Gallery (until Dec. 23). If the 
visitor is puzzled by a sensation that 
the canvases have a more recent but 
unidentifiable look of surface familiar- 
ity, it is because the work of the art- 
ist’s wife, Andree Ruellan, has been as 
much in evidence as his has been absent 
from the art scene for the past several 
years—and they work somewhat is the 
same vein, not an illogical result for 


a couple who share the same career, 
paint the same scenes, and work out 
their technical problems together. 
Although Taylor has often been iden- 
tified with the Woodstock Colony, his 
paintings show little of the influence 
that once threatened to become a Wood- 
stock Academy. The most impressive 
canvases in the show were painted 
around Savannah, and they have the 
tempo and flavor of the Deep South. 
The artist has woven the Negroes, their 


HOMAGE 


TO THE 


SALON D’ AUTOMNE 
SALON DE LA LIBERATION 


1944 
PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 


Through December 


41 E. 57th ST. 


PAINTINGS BY 


KURT SELIGMANN 
DURLACHER BROTHERS 


11 EAST 57th STREET 


BRUMMER 


110 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH ST. 


NEW YORK 


GALLERY 


NEW YORK 


E. & A. Silberman Galleries 


PAINTINGS—OBJECTS OF ART 


32 East 57th Street 


New York, N. Y. 


mules and their weird waterfront shacks 
into quietly substantial, orderly, ang 
thought out compositions that have 
reassuring and “livable” quality over 
and above their sound workmanship, 


We found the paintings executed jp 
a rather flat, subdued palette, such 
as Savannah River Landing, with its 
greyed pinks and warm greys, more to 
our liking than a few in which brighter 
and harder color seemed to work against 
rather than for cohesion of the under. 
lying design. A lot of people should 
want to take Canal at Yamacraw and 
Canal Town home with them—they are 
not only pleasurable experiences but 
inspire confidence.—J, G. 


Requiem 
(In Memory of Sadakichi Hartmann) 


And he heard the bells toll 

before he passed away. 

They tolled for him as he 

sat alone in his cabin— 

quietly—hours on end. 

As he listened, 

and waited. 

And the echo sang from 

mountain to mountain: 

“Sadakichi is dying” 

“Sadakichi is dying.” 

And he heard the echo— 

Telling of his death. 

Telling of his quiet 

Sitting. 

Soon to be crystalized 

into immortality— 

Still as death. 

And he communed 

with the living man. | 

Telling him all that 

he remembered. 

One by one, 

he brought them as 

his guests— 

Memories— 

that carried him far 

until he heard the 

bells no more, 

and did return to 

Life— 

where of his strength 

despaired the living. 
—HELGA HANSEN. 


Four Expressionists 


Four expressionsist, Patricia Smith; 
Louis Harris, Charles Rennick and Hans 
Foy, held forth at the Modern Art 
Studio this fortnight, with appropriate 
introduction through quotations in the 
catalogue. 


Miss Smith was distinguished by het 
bright, fresh color. Dancer and Vegett 
bles are both treated in semi-abstract 
fashion and, together with the forms 
in Rest, found solid repose on her large 
canvases. Harris declared himself it 
terested in the theories of the cubist 
as applied to emotional expression 
Dawn over Manhattan is an interesting 
conception, well carried out in vivid col 
ors. Charles Rennick, who paints “trae 
edy, movement and rhythm of life in if 
violent aspects,” did particularly well 
in the striking Self-Portrait and Nine 
Hans Foy, who bases his work on “I 
tuitively conceived relationships thet 
rigid rationalizations deny” uses a datk 


electric palette to achieve his success} 


fully brooding landscapes.—J. K. R. 
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Art Book Library 


bese By JUDITH KAYE REED =***~* 
cuted in 


te, sucn | Life of Grant Wood 

with jts| “Artist in Iowa:Life of Grant Wood,” 
more to} by Darrell Garwood. New York: W. W. 
brighter | Norton & Co., Inc. 259 pp. of text and 
k against | $ illustrations. 





fe under. he first biography of an important 
e should American artist, written only two years 
raw and 


after Wood’s tragically premature 
‘they are} aath, is a factual recording of the 
nees but} wan’s life, sincerely told with no lit- 
erary pretensions. Wood's formative 
years—which were longer than most 
artists’-—his trips to Paris, his eventual 
discovery that the best subjects are 
found at home and his subsequent suc- 
rtmann) } ess are all set down by a fellow Iowan 
yl] who knew Wood as a teacher at the 
University. Not a definitive biography, 
the book does not attempt to analyze 
the complexities of the man or essay 
a critical analysis of his work. But 
within its scope, the biography is always 
interesting and it faithfully records 
many provoking statements by Wood. 
Quotations like this should interest 
student and layman alike. 

Of one of his most popular works, 
Stone City, Wood said: “Too damned 
many pretty curves. Too many personal 
mannerisms, caused by fear that be- 
cause of a close, precise style of paint- 
ing I might be accused of being photo- 
graphic. I am having a hell of a time 
getting rid of these mannerisms.” 

The book also contains a listing of 
the artist’s most important pictures, 
together with the names of the collec- 
tors now owning them. It is interesting 
that these realistic canvases have been 
bought by so many actors and writers. 


1e 


Tchelitchew’s Children 


‘Yesterday’s Children.” Pictures by 
Pavel Tchelitchew, Poem by Parker 
Tyler. New York: Harper & Bros. 30 
pp. of text and illustration; $3.00. 


In 1938 Pavel Tchelitchew began the 
painting of that remarkable tour de 
force, Hide and Seek, which was pur- 
chased some years later by the Museum 

Joi Modern Art. Yesterday's Children 
‘|presents 30 full page sketches of the 
‘ia Smith; |leaf children, drawn before the picture 
-and Hans jncept matured. Full of haunting sug- 
xdern Art}gestion, the drawings recreate the 
ppropriate}ileasures and frustrations of childhood. 
ons in the}The accompanying poem by Parker 
ler successfully captures the spirit 
of the elfin saga. A charming Christmas 
gift for art lovers who have sophisti- 
cated taste. 


HANSEN. 
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WENGENROTH 


Selected lithographs and drawings 
Featuring 8 newly-published prints 


December 4—30 
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Jewell on Cezanne 


WHEN EpwWArRD ALDEN JEWELL offers 
us a study of an artist, or of a school 
of art, we may be sure that our appre- 
ciation of relative values concerning the 
artist or school will be quickened. This, 
Mr. Jewell has recently repeated in a 
succinct and deeply etched survey of the 
painter, Cézanne. (The Hyperion Press, 
New York.) 

Writing in view of a re-evaluation of 
this great “child of the century” among 
painters, the author combines his aes- 
thetic sensitivity with keen psychologi- 
cal measure. 

Mr. Jewell considers four phases in 
the development of Cézanne’s work and 
offers careful assessments—the admir- 
able and the less estimable, to be found 
in the artist’s landscapes, his portraits, 
and his still life. 


In concluding his reflections and anal- 
yses, the critic speaks of “his own fluid 
attitude toward Cézanne’s work.” He 
says that it has passed through a cycle 
of transformation since 1928, and frank- 
ly admits having succumbed to “the 
awe which at times clutches in the 
throat of even a seasoned astronomer.” 
“But,” writes Jewell, “by the time C. J. 
Bulliet decided that through all the 
ages only Rembrandt, El Greco, Michel- 
angelo, and Giotto were of Cézanne’s 
‘stature,’ I found that I had begun to 
calm down.” 

It was while visiting a large Cézanne 
exhibition in Philadelphia in 1934 that 
Mr. Jewell suddenly felt that the whole 
problem had, for him, become resolved. 
“For years I had, if with a troubled 
and less and less resolute mind, sub- 
scribed to the prevailing attitude of 
hush and awe. All at once my eyes were 
opened to a new vision of the master, 
who had ceased to be some kind of su- 
perhuman demi-god. With a sigh I let 
it all go, and confessed that this re- 
nunciation was followed by a curious 
peace of mind: ‘I was free of the Cé- 
zanne albatross’.” 

Miss. Aimée Crane has done the pic- 
torial editing which consists of more 
than forty excellent reproductions, folio 
size, seven of which are in color. 


—RocGErRS BORDLEY. 


The Louvre Monographs 


The world’s most famous picture gal- 
lery, the Louvre Museum, has recom- 
menced quite a number of its numerous 
activities. The fact that there are new 
projects underway would indicate a re- 
turn to normal, 

One of the projected activities of in- 
ternational interest and importance is 
the proposal, already being realized, of 
a series of monographs, each drawn up 
for one of the many famous paintings 
in the Louvre of bibliographic material 
with which the library and archives of 
the Louvre is richly endowed. 

Since the comparatively recent be- 
ginnings of the project, six pictures 
have been considered, and the mono- 
graphs which have already appeared 
concerning them are: van Eyck’s Ma- 
donna of the Chancellor Rolin; Jor- 
daens’ The Four Evangelists; Courbet’s 
Studio; Watteau’s Embarkation for 
Cythere; Gericault’s Raft of the Medusa; 
and Philippe de Champaigne’s Ex-voto. 


—RoceErRS BorDLeEY. 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO.- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 

AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 

DESIRE VALUATION 
write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 


for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 


9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O’Reilly, E. P. O’Reilly, Jr. 


CHAPELLIER 
48 East 57 St., N. Y. 


PLAZA 3—1538-9 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 






































Chippendale Mahongany Settee, 18th Century. In Evans Sale 


Furniture Featured at 


THE COLLECTION of the late Mrs. Henry 
Evans will be sold at auction at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries on the after- 
noons of January 4, 5 and 6. The French 
and English XVIII century furniture, 
Georgian silver and laces removed from 
her apartment at 998 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, is being dispersed by order 
of the administrators of her Estate. 


French cabinetwork of the period of 
Louis XV, offers an inlaid kingwood 
and tulipwood library table, secrétaires 
a@ abattant, inlaid commodes, and can- 
apés in antique needlepoint. A suite 
in the Louis XVI style consists of a pair 
of fauteuils, a pair of bergéres and a 
canapé in antique Beauvais tapestry. 
Queen Anne chairs in fine contemporary 
needlepoint, a Chippendale carved ma- 
hogany and needlepoint settee, and an 
original Sheraton inlaid satinwood bon- 
heur du jour highlight the group of 
English furniture. 

Among the decorative objects are an 
Oriental Lowestoft blue and white por- 
celain dinner service; fine English an- 
tique porcelain including a Flight, Barr 
& Barr Worcester armorial service (circa 
1815); Chinese single-color and deco- 
rated porcelain and pottery; paintings, 


Parke-Bernet 


colored mezzotints and engravings; Min- 
ton, Royal Worcester and other table 
porcelain; and table glass. 

A choice group of Queen Anne and 
Georgian silver contains a pair of Queen 
Anne armorial Strawberry dishes; Geor- 
gian armorial tazzas, pairs of sauce tu- 
reens, trays, bowls and a silver supper 
service on a Sheffield plate revolving 
stand. A dinner and flatware service 
in the Queen Anne taste, by Stone of 
Boston, is among the sterling silver 
tableware. There are services and table 
cloths of choice Venetian reticella, point 
de Milan, Duchesse Rosaline and other 
fine laces, as well as household linens 
of quality. 

Also of interest are two Lille early 
XVIII century panels, and Renaissance 
hunting tapestries. Among the Oriental 
rugs are an antique Fereghan guli hin- 
nai carpet; a North Persian arabesque 
carpet with birds; a Bijur rug of roses; 
and a Kirman arabesque carpet. A se- 
lection of furs (exempt from the Fed- 
eral Excise Tax) includes sable, chin- 
chilla and silver fox scarves. 

The exhibition will be open to the 
public from December 30, including New 
Year’s Day from 2 to 5 p.m. 


Diversity Marks Coming Kende Auctions 


A MIXED SALE, largely from the col- 
lections of Mrs. F. M. West of Spring- 
field, Mass., and Mrs. E. P. Sherry of 
Milwaukee, will be held at the Kende 
Galleries at Gimbel Brothers on the 
afternoon of December 16. 

Most interesting in a group of paint- 
ings, composed, for the most part of 
genre subjects by lesser known 19th 
century artists, is a regatta scene at 
Gibraltar by Buttersworth. Among the 
others is a Maypole Dance by Duxa, 
an Arabian scene by Bracht, work by 
Stademan, Enoch Perry, Charles Gruppe 
and Thomas Davidson. 

A sizable collection of pottery and 
porcelain includes a 172 piece Limoge 
decorated dinner and breakfast service, 
an Imperial Sévres decorated coffee ser- 
vice (15 pieces), Meissen porcelain fig- 
ures and a Capo di Monte group. 
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Among the furniture to be sold is a 
pair of Biedermeier walnut arm chairs 
(circa 1830), an XVIII century French 
Provicial carved walnut commode, a 
French Directoire style walnut ladies 
bureau, and a Chinese Chippendale style 
extension dining table. Textiles include 
a group of XVI and XVIII century 
Italian chasubles, a collection of needle- 
point and petit-point work, embroid- 
ered and damask table linen. Persian 
and Chinese rugs—Kirman, Kashaw, Ba- 
luchistan, etc.—will also be sold. 


On December 20 at the same galler- 
ies, precious stone jewelry, furs, hand- 
bags, costume jewelry and compacts 
from the estate of Josephine Hancock 
Logan, founder of the Sanity in Art 
Society in Chicago, will be dispersed at 
auction. These items will be exhibited 
from December 18. 




















































Auction Calendas 





December 16, Saturday afternoon. Kence G 
at Gimbel Brothers; Property of Mrs, F 
West, Mrs, E. P. Sherry, others: Furniture 
decorations. Porcelain, glass, oil paintings, Oy 
ental art, textiles, Persian and Chinese ‘mg 
Now on exhibition. 


December 20, Saturday afternoon. Kende Galleria 
at Gimbel Brothers: Jewelry, furs and 
ee — a Chicago coliection. Exhibition frog 


January 2 and 3, Tuesday and Wednesday afte, 
noons. Parke-Berret Galleries: Property of Mn 
J. Miller Dixon, Chicago; Lieut. Comdr. Olive 
B. James; William Mitchell Van Winkle, other 
English and American first editions, standay 
sets. Color plate books. Books on furniture 
birds, arts and crafts. Currier & Ives wig 
lithographs. Leech sporting sketches in oil, Ey 
hibition from Dec. 28. 


January 4, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet Ga} 
leries; Property of Mr. and Mrs. Robert W 
Lyons: Paintings. Dutch and Flemish Xyj 
century paintings including portraits by Rem 
brandt and Van Dyck; work by Ruisdael, Hal 
Italian XV-XVII1 century, including work by 
Veneto, Cavazzola, Titian, Guardi, Longhj 
French XVII-XIX century, including work y 
Claude Lorraine, Corot, Henner, Courbet. Eng 
lish XVIII century, including work by Rae 
burn, Gainsborough, Romney, Beechey. Ameri. 
can paintings, including the Hurst Portraits of 
George and Martha Washington by Rembrandi 
Peale, examples by John Neagle, Samuel F, B 
Morse, Inness, others. Exhibition from Dec, 36 


January 4, 5, and 6, Thursday through Saturday 
afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galieries: Collection 
of the late Mrs. Henry Evans. Early Queen 
Anne and Georgian silver. An imrortant Or. 
ental Lowestoft dinner service. Flight, Barr é 
Barr; Capo di Monte and otuer tab.e po.ceiain 
Decorative table glass. Fine laces and linens 
French and English furniture and decoration. 
Rugs. Tapestries. Exhibition from Dec. 30. 





Nix Aausian Shia 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, th 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any wm 
nounced), and the price. P-A indica‘’es the Plas 





Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 


Paintings 


Master of the Circle of da Vinci: Madonna 
and Child (P-B, Mortimer) Frank Schnitz- 
CR ET $3,500 

Della Robia: Youthful Saint John, - 
chromed glazed terra cotta tondo . 
Mortimer) Chas. Hellmich, Agt. ............ 2,200 

XVT Century Flemish: Madonna and 
(P-B, Mortimer) Jacques Helft Co. 

Il Francia: Madonna and Child with 
Francis (P-B, Mortimer) Wm, ° 
SII: INIUE  osnsn incdacacteinitnsecineninecencsenteia 2,000 

Bartho'omeus van der Helst: Portrait of a 
Gentleman (P-B, Mortimer) Private Col- 
lector 2 

Philippe de Champaigne: Charles II, King 
of England ‘(P-B, Mortimer) Wm. Oel- 
schlager 


Furniture and Decorations 


Aubusson Floral Carpet (P-B, Stevenson) 
Private Collector 
Charlies X Aubusson Carpet (P-B, Steven- 
GON) BM. A. Limah, Agt. ...0000.000.2000..cccseee 
Renuosse Sterling Silver Tea and Coffee 
Service (P-B. Stevenson) Chas. Hellmich, 
Ast. 
Pair Bronze Dore Chenets with Chinoiserie 
Figures (P-B, Stevenson) Arnold Selig- 
I I TOD ancanscedtsencicesvnecescosessecesmstenies 
Reger-e Inlaid Kingwood Commode, French 
XVIII (P-B, Stevenson) Fred Victoria .. 
Chinese Dancing Beauvais Chinoiserie tap- 
estry after Boucher and Dumont (P-B. 
Stotesbury) Jacques Helft & Co. .......00+ 


The Lady Hamilton Miniature 


The miniature portrait of Lady Ham 
ilton worn by Lord Nelson, and 
to have been taken from his neck at the 
battle of Trafalgar after his death, & 
to be sold at Christies. 

This portrait was the work of the 
Flemish artist, Dun, and it became tht 
property of Lord Nelson’s friend, Ale 
ander Davidson. At the sale of Da 
son’s property in 1817, it was bought 
John North, an ancestor of the pr 
owner.—R. B. 


10,500 


KNOEDLER 


de Gall 
and re 
bition frog 


DRAWINGS 
by 


MARSDEN 
BARTLEY 


Through December 30th 


14 East 57th Street, New York 


WILDENSTEIN and CO. 


INC. 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS DURING DECEMBER 


SCULPTURE BY 


DARIO. VITERBO 


MINIATURES AND WAR SATIRES BY 


ARTHUR SZYK 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY 


JACQUES MAROGER- 


19 East 64th Street, New York City 


Paris London 


DUVEEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


MASTERPIECES 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


New York - 
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720 Fifth Avenue 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Public Auction Sale 
January 4, 5 and 6 
at 2 p.m. 


+ ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH 
XVIII CENTURY 
FURNITURE 


GEORGIAN SILVER 
FINE LACES 
AND OTHER ART PROPERTY 


Of the Estate of the Late 


MRS HENRY 
EVANS. n. y. 


Queen Anne chairs in fine con- 
temporary needlepoint; a Chip- 
pendale mahogany and needle- 
point settee, and sets of chairs; 
a Sheraton inlaid satinwood 
bonheur du jour; Georgian 
tables, mirrors and other choice 
pieces. 


A Louis XV inlaid kingwood 
and tulipwood library table 
secrétaires a abattant, inlaid 
commodes and canapés in an- 
tique needlepoint. A Beauvais 
tapestry covered suite in Louis 


XVI style. 


A choice group of Queen Anne 
and Georgian silver. Superb lace 
table cloths and services and 
fine household linens. 


BRUSSELS AND FLEMISH 
TAPESTRIES-ORIENTAL RUGS 
PAINTINGS - PRINTS 
TABLE PORCELAIN - FURS 


Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR SENT 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Exhibition from December 30 


Weekdays: 9 to 5:30—Closed Sunday 
New Year's Day: 2 to 5 


Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Albany, New York 


AMERICAN DRAWING ANNUAL. Feb. 
14-March 11, 1945. Albany Institute of 
History and Art. Open to all artists. Draw- 
ings in any medium, no frames. Jury. No 
entry fee. No more than five drawings may 
be submitted. Entries due Feb. 3. For fur- 
ther information write Mr. John Davis 
Hatch, Jr., Director, The Albany Institute 
of History and Art, 125 Washington Ave., 
Albany, New York. 


Jackson, Miss. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OIL PAINT- 
INGS. Feb. 1-28. Municipal Art Gallery. 
Open to all artists. Media: Oil. Jury. $10¢ 
in prizes. Entry fee $1.00 to non-members. 
Entry cards and work due Jan. 20. For 
further information write Municipal Art 
ory. 839 North State Street, Jackson, 
Miss. 


4TH ANNUAL NATIONAL WATERCOLOR 
EXHIBITION. April 1-30. Municipal Art 
Gallery. Open to all artists. Media: water- 
color, gouache, drawings, tempera and pas- 
tels. Jury. Prizes of $100. Entry cards 
and work due March 20. For further in- 
formation write Mississippi Art Associa- 
tion, Municipal Art Gallery, 839 North 
State Street, Jackson, Miss. 


New York, N. Y. 


53RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN 
ARTISTS. April 21-May 19. National Acad- 
emy of Design. Open to members of the 
Association. Media: oil, watercolor, black 
and white, sculpture, etc. Jury. Prizes. 
Work due April 11. For further informa- 
tion write Miss Josephine Droege, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Argent Galleries, 42 West 
57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY EX- 
HIBITION. Jan. 19-Feb. 17. National Acad- 
emy Galleries, Open to all artists. Media: 
watercolor and pastel. Jury. Cash prizes. 
Entrance fee $3.00 (2 labels) for non- 
members. Work due Jan. 11. For further 
information write Exhibition Secretary, 
American Watercolor Society, National 
Academy Galleries, 1083 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

119TH EXHIBITION OF GRAPHIC ART. 
Mar. 14-Apr. 11. National Academy of De- 
sign. Open to all artists. Jury. Prizes. No 
entry fee. Entry cards due Jan. 25. Work 
due Feb. 1. For further information write 
National Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 

119TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINT- 
ING, SCULPTURE AND ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Mar. 14-Apr. 11. National Acad- 
emy of Design. Open to all artists. Media: 
oils, sculpture, designs for architecture. 
Jury. Prizes. Work due Feb. 13. For fur- 
ther information write National Academy 
of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, 
i 

M. GRUMBACHER MEMORIAL AWARDS 
in the Oil Painting Division of the Scholas- 
tic Art Competition. Three prizes of $50.00, 
$25.00 and $15.00, and five Honorable Men- 
tions of $5.00 each for High School Art 
Students. Regional Exhibitions and a Na- 
tional Exhibition at the Carnegie Institute 
of Pittsburgh. Art teachers write for en- 
try blank to M. M. Engel, 470 West 34th 
St., New York City. Closing date March, 
1945. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

17TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERI- 
CAN LITHOGRAPHY. Jan. 17-Feb. 9. The 
Print Club. Open to all artists. Media: 
Lithographs done in 1944. Entrance fee 
50c. Jury. Prize of $75. Entry cards due 
Jan. 3. Work due Jan. 7. For further in- 
formation write Bertha von Moschizisher, 
Director, The Print Club, 1614 Latimer St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Portland, Maine 

62ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 4-Apr. 
1. Sweat Memorial Museum. Open to all 
artists. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel. En- 
trance fee $1.00 for 1 to 3 works. Jury. No 
prizes. Entry cards and work due Feb. 20 
at Portland Society of Art, 111 High Street, 
Portland 3, Maine. 


‘ Seattle, Wash. 

17TH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS. Mar. 7- 
Apr. 1. Seattle Art Museum. Open to all 
artists. Media: all print. Entrance fee 
$1.00. Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry cards 
due Feb. 10. Prints due Feb. 14. For fur- 
ther information and entry cards write 
R. C. Lee, 534 East 80th, Seattle 5, Wash. 


Springfield, Mass. 
26TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF SPRING. 
FIELD ART LEAGUE. Feb. 5-Feb, 25, 
Springfield Museum of Fine Arts. Open t 
all artists. Media: oil, watercolor, prin 
drawings and sculpture. Entrance fee $3.94 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and works due 
Jan. 31, J. H. Miller, Agent, 21 Ha 
Ave., Springfield, Mass. For further infor. 
mation write Miss Mabel Ross, Secretary 
4 Benton Place, Springfield, Mass. j 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Athens, Ohio 


OHIO VALLEY OIL AND WATERCOLOR 
SHOW. March 1-21. Edwin Watts Chub} 
Gallery, Ohio University. Open to regi. 
dents of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, West Vip. 
ginia, Penn., Ky. Media: oil and watep. 
color, Jury. $150 in prizes. Entry cards 
due Feb. 12. Work due Feb. 2-22. Fy 
entry cards and further information writ 
Dean Earl C. Seigfred, College of Fin 
Arts, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 


Birmingham, Ala. 


25TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE 
April, 1945. Birmingham Public Library, 
Open to members who must be natives or 
2-year residents of the South. Media: oils 
watercolor, pastels, tempera, sculpture 
graphic art, crafts. Jury. Prizes. Work du 
by March 9, 1945. For further information 
write Miss Ethel Hutson, Secretary-Treas. 
urer, Southern States Art League, 7321 
Panola Street, New Orleans, 18, La. 


Burlington, Vt. 


ANNUAL NORTH VERMONT ARTISTS 


EXHIBITION. Mar., 1945. Robert Hull 
Fleming Museum, Open to all Vermont art- 
ists and those who have spent time in Ver- 
mont during the year. Media: oil, water- 
color, pastels, charcoal, black and white, 
lithographs, etchings, block prints. En- 
trance fee $1.00. Jury. Awards. Entry 
ecards due Feb. 15. Work due Feb. 2, 
For further information write Harold § 
Knight, Chairman, 15 Nash Place, Burling- 
ton, Vt. 


Hagerstown, Md. 


13TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CUM- 
BERLAND VALLEY ARTISTS. Feb. 1-25. 
Washington County Museum of Fine Arts. 
Open to artists resident in the area bounded 
north by Harrisburg, Pa., east by Fred- 
erick, Md., south by Winchester, Va., west 
by Cumberland, Md.; also any artist in 
the armed forces. Jury. Media: oil, sculp- 
ture, watercolor, pastel drawing or graphic 
work. No more than two works in any 
media may be submitted by one artist 
Entry cards due Jan. 1. Work due at the 
Washington County Museum between Jan. 
1 & 15. For further information write 
Washington County Museum of Fine Arts, 
City Park, Hagerstown, Md. 


Hartford, Conn. 

HARTFORD SOCIETY OF WOMEN PAINT- 
ERS. Jan. 27-Feb. 18. Morgan Memorial. 
Open to women artists within 25 mile ra- 
dius of Hartford. Media: oil, watercolor, 
pastel, tempera, black and white. Entrance 
fee $2.00. Jury. Prizes. Works*due Jan. 20. 
For further information write Mrs. Jessie 
G. Preston, 984 Main St., East Hartford, 
Conn. 

Norfolk, Va. 

38RD ANNUAL VIRGINIA OIL AND Wa- 
TERCOLOR EXHIBITION. Feb. 4-25. Nor- 
folk Museum of Arts and Sciences. Open 
to Virginia artists. Media: oils and water- 
colors. No entrance fee. Jury. Prizes. En- 
try cards and works due Jan. 22. For fur- 
ther information write Mrs. F. W. Curd, 
724 Boissevain Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. . 


PARKERSBURG ANNUAL REGIONAL EX 


HIBITION. Apr. 8--May 6. Parkersburg 
Fine Arts Center. Open to residents of 
Ohio, West Va., Va., Ky., Penn. @ 
Washington, D. C. Media: oils and water- 
colors. Entry cards available. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards due March 26. Work due 
March 29. 


Santa Cruz, Calif. 

16TH ANNUAL STATE-WIDE ART EX- 
HIBITION. Jan. 21-Feb. 4. Santa Cruz 
Art League. Open to residents of P. 
fornia or artists painting in the state at 
the time. Media: oils, watercolors, pase 
Entry cards available. Jury. Prizes of $22 
Work due Jan. 13. For further_informa- 
tion write Margaret E. Rogers, President 
Santa Cruz Art League, 99 “B” Pilkingtom 
Ave., Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Washington, D. C. 


,ASHINGTON WATERCOLOR CLUB aa 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Jan. 28-Feb. z 
Corcoran Gallery of Art. Open to membe : 
and all non-members residing in Washing 
ton area. Media: watercolor. Work = 
Jan. 19. For further information wr 
Lona M. Keplinger, 4805 Battery Lane, 
Bethesda, Md. 
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“PORTRAIT OF TWO CHILDREN" 

| by 

| THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. 
English, 1727-1788 

Certified by T. Borrhenius and W. Roberts 


edia: oils 
sculpture 
Work due 

formation 
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imbel Brothers 
Fifth Floor 
33rd Street and Broadway 


New York 1,N.Y. — “porTRAIT OF TWO CHILDREN” by Thomas Gainsborough. $4,989 
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Art Reviews 


ONAL BS made in the U.S.A. Art lovers, students, and bibliophiles: This 
areas of byth — 10 x 14 buckram-bound volume... with over 
enn., en 400 lavishly-processed pages .. . provides both 


iry. Prizes. of the a permanent art exhibit and a unique collec- 
Work due tion of the most fascinating monographs and 
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First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 
Protessional training in painting, sculpture, il- 
bustration, and mural decoration. Also, co-ordi- 
mated course with U. of Pa., B.F.A., M.F.A. 
degrees. Many scholarshi prizes. Distin- 
— taculty. Catalog RK. ise B. Ballinger, 

tor. Broad and Cherry St., Philadelphia 2. 





Courses by mail in 
modern, creative art. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education ( Harpers). 
Experiencing American Pictures (Harpers). 
Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y. 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


ta mew quarters in the Meseom bellding on Huntington Avence. 
Unlimited contact with Museum collection through stedy and 
lectures. Professional training In Draw'ng, Graphic Arts, Paint- 
tag, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, 
Ceramics. Second semester begins Jan. 3. Russell T. Smith, 
Wead of the School, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 





Pe es SPRINGS 


INE ARTS CENTER 
Boardman Robinson, Lawrence Barrett. 


Otis Dozier, Edgar Britton 


Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, cartoon- 
ing, mural design, li 


» pottery, carving. 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER CLASSES AT ANY TIME 
Address: General Director, Colerade Springs, Colerade 





$T. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, me. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. in Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising Art. Dress De- 
sign. Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teach- 
er Training Course. Students may live 
in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 


For information, address: 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 
KANSAS 


oT? ART INSTITUTE 


Special courses in industrial post-war de- 
sign. Drawing, painung, sculpture, ceram- 
ics, advertising design, fashion design and 











illustration, interior design. Outstandi 
faculty. Credits transferable. Low oa ny Schelen 
ships. Beautiful campus. Write for catalog. 


Dept. 1484, K. C. Art Institute, K. C. 2, Mo. 


The f) _ LNSTITUTE 


Professional School. Fine Arts, Painting, Sculp- 
ture. Industrial and Advertising Arts. Fashion 
Drawing. Interior Decoration. Dress Construction, 

Design. Crafts, Drafting. Teacher Training. 
Accredited. Degree and Diploma Courses. 66th year. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St.. Chicago 3. Iilinels. Bex 432 


STUDY ART IN FLORIDA 


NORTON GALLERY 
AND 


SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 





Modern studios 

uilt around a 
beautiful patio. 
Open the year 
‘round. Write for 
information. 
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Faces of Fighters 
(Continued from page 5] 


sometimes looks too casual when hung 
in the same room with the work of 
such meticulous and finished craftsmen 
as Gilbert Stuart, Rembrandt Peale, 
Waldo, Jarvis or Eakins. Our high- 
ranking ancestors, looking aristocratic 
and “born to command,” are posed with 
dignity and distinction in all the gold 
braid and epaulettes, fancy swords and 
trappings of “full-dress,” the artists 
stressing traits of character which won 
them important positions then and in 
history. . 

The most compelling first impression 
of the contemporary group is the in- 
credible youth of our civilian Army and 
Navy junior officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel. Here and there are faces that 
actually show trial by fire, such as Ed- 
ward Hurst’s Lt. Hjalmer Boyensen (in 
a tin hat) and Charles Baskerville’s 
Captain Don Gentile, and they stand 
out forcefully. Until a ranking contem- 
porary portraitist finds, say, Admiral 
Halsey, with posing time on his hands, 
it is unfair to compare Peale’s fiery, 
arrogant and superbly executed Com- 
mander Oliver Hazard Perry with no 
matter how sympathetic and charming 
an oil sketch of an appealing gob. 

The exhibition, which was assembled 
from museums, private clubs and col- 
lections, opened with a benefit tea for 
the Overseas Warwork Committee of 
the Y.M.C.A., and will be on view 
throughout the month.—Jo GIBBs. 


Cook Collection 
[Continued from page 8] 


vary, and a female portrait by Hans 
Holbein the Elder. 

Rubens’ vigorous strength and amaz- 
ing facility is seen in his splendid Por- 
trait of a Man. By Van Dyck is a large 
sketch, The Betrayal of Christ. The 
Dutch genre painters are represented 
by a characteristic painting by Gabriel 
Metsu. A beautiful late work by De 
Hoogh is entitled A Company of Ladies 
and Gentlemen in a Room. One of the 


ART CLASSES 


instructors Harry Carnohan, 


classes 
- ETCHING - 
GRAPHIC ARTS. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Lorain Fawcett, 
Maldarelli, Peppino Mangravite, Ralph Mayer, Henry Meloy, 
Ervine Metzil, Hans Alexander Mueller, George Picken, 
Henry Varnum Poor, Ettore Salvatore. 

DRAWING - PAINTING - SCULPTURE - WOOD ENGRAVING 
LITHOGRAPHY  .- 





finest pictures in the exhibition, and at. 
tracting much attention, is the Rem. 
brandt, Portrait of Titus. It is generally 
agreed that it was painted about 164 
when Titus would have been sevep 
years old. 

The English painters are but sparse 
ly represented in the Toledo exhibition, 
and for that matter, in the entire Cook 
Collection. Here may be seen Gains. 
borough’s Young Lady Seated in a Land. 
scape, probably painted at Ipswich be 
fore 1760 and hence one of the earliest 
portraits by the artist. In its rather 
naive concept of the figure, it has its 
own special appeal, particularly in these 
days when the vogue of the primitive 
is so strong in the United States. 





























































Museum View of Paul Revere 


Responding to requests from New 
York City school teachers for coordi- 
nated material relating to American 
history, the Metropolitan Museum ha 
redone its Junior Museum, making it 
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the focal point for such studies. st 
An exhibition, “Paul Revere,” opened 
last month in the Museum’s West Wing, A 
first floor, where twelve classes of forty 
students each can be accommodated g 
daily. Paul Revere as a child, appren- fr 
ticed to his silversmith father; as an | po, 4 
engraver of political cartoons protesting | 9, p, 














British treatment of colonists; as the 
famous dispatch rider, known to all 
children; as a manufacturer of gun- 
powder and cast cannons, is shown 
through contemporary prints or more 
actual evidence. 

Revere was a fine craftsman and de- 
signer of silver teapots and U. S. cur- 
rency. But he also occupied himself in 
later life with making ‘the first copper 














































boilers for Fulton’s steamboats and cast- Deg 
ing bells for the churches of Boston. 
And it was he who cold-rolled sheet The 





copper for the dome of the Boston State 
House and the roof of the New York 
City Hall. 

The children’s corner at the Metro- 
politan is composed of a_ classroom, 
lunchroom, auditorium, checkroom and 
a library and exhibition galleries. 









Melvin Loos, Oronzio 





COMMERCIAL AND 


SPRING SESSION: Registration, January 31 to February 3, 1945. 


Classes begin February 5, 1945. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE 





Day and Evening Classes. 





WORCESTER ART 


324 University Hall 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


“The School of Modern Art” 
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Lebrun in Colorado Springs 


Rico Lebrun, draughtsman and paint- 
er, will join the faculty of the Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center as visiting 
instructor in drawing and painting in 
January and February, 1945. During 
this same period Boardman Robinson, 
director of the Fine Arts Center’s art 
school, will teach at Michigan State 
College. 

Born in Naples, Lebrun came to Amer- 
ica in 1924. He received a Guggenheim 
Fellowship in 1935 and 1936, later re- 
newed in 1937 and 1938. He has taught 
at the Art Students League, the Choui- 
nard Art Institute and Tulane Univer- 
sity. A versatile artist, Lebrun is equal- 
ly well known for his drawings. paint- 
ings, illustrations, frescos, ballet de- 
signs and costumes. Recently he com- 
pteted a series of illustrations for For- 
tune Magazine. His work is represented 
in the Museum of Modern Art, Santa 
Barbara Museum of Art, Fogg Art Mu- 
seum, Boston Museum, Addison Gal- 
lery of American Art, and many im- 
portant private collections. 


Business as Art Patron 


The Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo 
announces plans for what Director An- 
drew C. Richie considers one of the 
largest and most important exhibitions 
ever undertaken by that institution. 
“American Business as Art Patron,” 
which is scheduled to open next Au- 
tumn, is financed and sponsored by the 
Gaylord Container Corporation of St. 
Louis, of which Brigadier General Clif- 
ford W. Gaylord is president, and Brig- 
adier General A. Conger Goodyear, a 
former vice president of the Buffalo 
Fine Arts Academy, is chairman of the 
Board. 

The exhibition will cover industry in 
relation to art (both as a direct and 
indirect patron), modern packaging, 
etc., with scale models and photographs 
of industrial architecture, and examples 
of industrial art and consumer goods. 
Progress in commercial art and format 
of trade publications will also be sur- 
veyed: Arrangements will be made to 
circulate all or part of this exhibition 
throughout the country. 


A K-9 Memorial 


An award of $500 will be paid the 
person who suggests the most accept- 
able design for a memorial to be raised 
in honor of the dogs that have fought 
in World War II, it is announced by 
the Gaines Dog Research Center (250 
Park Avenue, New York City). It is 
hoped to raise the K-9 memorial in 
front of the Pentagon Building which 
houses the War Department in Wash- 
ington, or some similar appropriate site. 
Ideas or sketches must be submitted 
prior to April 30. Merit of the idea will 
count for more than artistic execution 
of the finished sketch. Harry Miller is 
in charge of the contest. 
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NORTON SCHOOL OF ART 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


ay) Fall term 1944 


now in session 
Schools of Fine Arts, Applied 
Arts, and Art Education. Degrees granted. 
Write for regular catalog. Spencer Macky, President 


CALIF. COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Broadway at College © Oakland 11 © Calif. 


MAUD LA CHARME 


OIL PAINTING—DRAWING 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 2 West 67th St., N. Y. C. 


YLAND 
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Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 



















Art Academy of Cincinnati 


PHOTOGRAPHY 









PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 


Write for Catalog 
Winter term: September 11, 1944 to May 25, 1945 
Walter H. Siple, Director, Cincinnati, O. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
s DONALD M. MATTISON, Director e 


DO YOU WANT STUDENTS? 


Because THE ArT DIGEST is 
America’s most vital news 
magazine of art, prospective 
students all over the country 
look to its columns of art 
school advertisements to solve 
their problem of where to 
study. 


Special art school rate on con- 


tract of 20 inches annually, 
$6. per inch—per insertion 
rate, $7. per inch. 


Address: EDNA MARSH 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
THE ArT DIGEST 
116 East 59th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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Copyright and You Artists 

At the request of the American Art- 
ists Professional League, Cedric W. 
Porter, Boston attorney and an author- 
ity on copyright, has prepared a legal 
statement on the subject of artists’ 
rights in the matter of reproduction. 
It is being printed herewith because so 
many requests come in for information 
on this and other copyright matters. 
Since it outlines every step in securing 
copyright protection for you under the 
common law rights, you should read it 
carefully and you should file it. 


By Cedric W. Porter 

Since the now celebrated Pushman 
Case (Pushman v. New York Graphic 
Society, 287 N. Y. 302, 34 N. E. (2d) 
249, N. Y. Court of Appeals 1942) many 
people (artists, dealers and reproducers 
alike) have assumed that a dealer, 
without the artist’s authority and even 
despite his express denial of authority, 
can sell to anyone the reproduction 
rights to any painting consigned to him 
for sale, and that the artist can do 
nothing to prevent it, and can obtain 
no redress therefor in the courts, In 
consequence, many dealers, including 
formerly reputable galleries, are now 
openly peddling reproduction rights to 
paintings, both with the original paint- 
ing, and separately, and frequently, di- 
rectly to known reproducers. 

A favorite dodge is to sell a painting 
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ARTISTS’ 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Baltimore 1, Md. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


outright to a reproducer, knowing that 
he intends to reproduce it—on the 
theory that the Pushman case has held 
that the unrestricted sale of a painting 
carries with it the right to reproduce it. 
Then the reproducer resells the original 
painting, or even returns it to the dealer 
for resale. In one case a dealer, ob- 
viously with the Pushman case in mind, 
sold a painting to a reproducer, without 
the artist’s knowledge or authority, and 
then bought it for himself alleging that 
he thereby acquired the right to dis- 
pose of the reproduction rights. Some 
dealers deny even the obligation to re- 
port or remit to the artist for such un- 
authorized sales of reproduction rights, 
and pocket the proceeds. 

Is it true that the Pushman Case 
permits such conduct by dealers, and 
that the artist can do nothing about it? 
Absolutely not! The facts of the Push- 
man Case were these: The artist, Hov- 
sep Pushman, consigned a painting to 
the Grand Central Galleries in New 
York City for sale, without specific re- 
servation of rights to reproduce, and 
in due course the painting was sold to 
the University of Illinois, which hung 
the painting in its Museum for some 
ten years. On solicitation by the New 
York Graphic Society, well-known re- 
producers of prints, the University sold 
the right to reproduce the Pushman 
painting to the Society. Pushman 
learned of the transaction and brought 





suit to enjoin reproduction of his~pain 
ing. The Court held that by the 
restricted sale of the painting to 
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University, without notice of reseryg. Jeach 


tion of reproduction rights, Pushmay 
had abandoned them and they passed to 
the University, which could deal with 
them as it pleased. Pushman’s paint. 
ing there was not copyrighted under the 
U. S. Copyright Act, and the action was 
based on common law copyright. 

What can the artist do to prevent 
this situation? 

1. In the future, on consigning paint- 
ings to a dealer, tell him in writing that 
his authority is limited to selling the 
original painting only, that you give 
him no authority to sell the reproduc. 
tion rights without express permission, 
separately obtained from you. You can 


then control the terms and conditions }j 


on which you are willing to have the 
reproduction done. 
2. To prevent any purchaser from 


pleading ignorance of this limitation on }, 


your dealer’s authority, write legibly 
or stamp, in large letters, on the back 
of every painting “Reproduction rights 
to this painting expressly reserved by 
the artist.” 

(Do this (1 and 2) also, for all paint- 
ings previously consigned, which are 
still in your dealer’s hands). 

3. Best of all, copyright all your paint- 
ings. You thereby obtain the substantial 
benefits and protection of the U. §. 
Copyright Laws, which expressly pre- 
serve your reproduction rights for you. 
To obtain statutory Copyright, place 
the letter C inclosed within a circle, 
thus: ©, on the face of the painting, 
preferably preceding your name. The 
© is your “copyright’’ notice—notice to 
the public that you reserve the “right 
to copy” your work. 


If the painting is not signed, the 
initials, monogram, mark, or symbol of 
the artist must accompany the copy- 
right notice, and the artist’s name must 
also appear on the back. If the paint- 
ing is signed with the artist’s name on 
the front, that is sufficient. It need not 
be repeated on the back. Then you 
register the copyright in your paint- 
ing, as an unpublished work of art, by 
sending a photograph, or other identi- 
fying reproduction thereof, (it need not 
be in color) to the Register of Copy- 
rights, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C., accompanied by an applica- 
tion on form G2, and remittance of $1 
fee. (The application blanks on form 
G2 can be obtained by writing the Reg- 
ister of Copyrights). Register your copy- 
right, of course, before you send your 
painting to the dealer. 


If you subsequently authorize repro- 
duction of your painting, and it is s0 
reproduced in copies for sale, all copies 
must again bear the same copyright 
notice as above, and promptly after pub- 
lication, you (or the person making the 
reproductions) must again register the 
copyright, this time as a published work 
of art, by sending the Register of Copy- 
rights two complete copies of the repro- 
duction (not photographs of it), ac 
companied by an application on form 
Gl, and remittance of $2 fee. 


Registration of your copyright under 


the U. S. Copyright Laws automatically 


preserves your reproduction rights for 
you, and it is unnecessary to tell your 


dealer that he has not authority to sell 
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is-Daint reproduction rights, or to tell a 
the y aser that he does not acquire 
y to them by buying the painting. Just tell 
reserva. peach to “Note the copyright.” But your 
>ushman feopyright notice on the painting gives 
assed tp feach sufficient notice by law that you 
eal with preserve your reproduction rights, A 
S paint. qdealer or purchaser then reproducing 
nder the ,your painting without your express au- 
tion was (thorization is subject to the substantial 
ight. penalties provided in the Copyright Act 
prevent ffor your protection. The Pushman situ- 
ation cannot possibly arise, if you will 
copyright all your paintings. 

The foregoing will take care of fu- 
ture situations. But suppose a dealer, 
without authority, has already sold one 
of your paintings, or the reproduction 
rights alone, to a reproducer who in- 
tends to reproduce, or has reproduced, 
it Can the artist do anything about 
that? Definitely, yes. That is not the 
Pushman Case situation. 

From time immemorial, as every art- 
ist, art dealer, and art reproducer 
knows, the settled custom, usage, and 
understanding of the trade has been 
(1) that an artist consigning a paint- 
ing to a dealer for sale does not there- 
by authorize the dealer to sell the re- 
production rights, either with or with- 
out the painting, (2) that no reputable 
dealer without the artist’s express au- 
thorization would ever sell a painting 
to a known reproducer, knowing he in- 
tended to reproduce it, and (3) that 
reproduction rights are separate and 
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quently sold separately and apart from 
the painting, if the artist is willing. 

Therefore, a reproducer who buys 
a painting intending to reproduce it, or 
who buys the reproduction rights alone, 
knows that the dealer has no authority 
to sell such reproduction rights with- 
out express permission of the artist, and 
of course, cannot acquire title to the 
reproduction rights from the dealer. 
Such a reproducer or dealer, knowing 
the limitations on the dealer’s author- 
ity by the custom of the trade, is not 
an innocent purchaser like the Univer- 
sity in the Pushman Case, and is liable 
for unauthorized infringement. 

But even the case of the innocent 
puchaser can be overcome in the next 
suit, merely by proving by this settled 
custom of the trade, that the dealer has 
0 authority to sell reproduction rights. 
Any artist, who has sold many paintings, 
undoubtedly can show many instances 
Where the dealer has written him, ask- 
ing if he was willing to sell the repro- 
duction rights to a painting, and if so, 
fr how much. With such proofs, and 
tecause it is settled law in New York 
State, and elsewhere, that persons deal- 
ng with an agent are bound at their 
peril to ascertain the scope and extent 
of the agent’s authority, it is not be- 
lieved that the Pushman Case will be 
followed, but will be distinguished on 
iis facts. Evidence of this custom of the 
(fade was not before the Court in the 

man Case. 

As to paintings on commission, it is 
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distinct from the painting and are fre-. 


authority to selling the painting, and 
not the reproduction rights. Lacking 
the authority, the dealer cannot trans- 
fer title to the reproduction rights to 
anyone else. That must come from the 
artist alone and on his terms. 
—Copyright, 1944, 
By Cepric W. PORTER. 





Art Week Reports 


One innovation of Colorado’s Art 
Week was the travelling show of paint- 
ings by well known Denver artists, 
which were presented by the state di- 
rector, Helen R. Reese, each day to the 
Lion’s Club, Kiwanis Club, Rotary 
Club and Chamber of Commerce, Each 
president co-operated heartily and 
made announcements during the meet- 
ings pertaining to American Art Week 
covering the exhibits throughout the 
downtown area. The pictures were dis- 
played on easels in the foyer of the 
hotels- There was much favorable com- 
ment. 


EI Paso, Texas 


Under the able leadership of Mrs. 
William G. Wuehrmann, Chairman of 
the Department of Art of the Woman’s 
Club of El Paso, and director of the 
Annual Southwest Exhibition of Paint- 
ing, the following program for Art 
Week was arranged October 25th 
through November 11th. 


1, Artists tea at Woman’s Club. 
2. Exhibition by Southwest Artists of 


Taos, Santa Fe, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, at Public Library. 
3. Exhibition—Gene Klass, etchings 


from Taos—Library. 


4. Demonstration of portrait painting 
by Corporal Robert Burns of the De- 
partment of Framing Publications. 
AAA School at Fort Bliss Library. 

5. Exhibition of life size portrait of 
Peter Hurd, Jr., in San Patricio, painted 
by his mother, Henriette Wyeth Hurd 
of New Mexico. 

6. Exhibition of original sketches of 
“The Sinking of the Wasp,” by Tom 
Lea, Jr., El Paso artist. Also ex- 
hibited were reproductions by Tom Lea 
and Peter Hurd of the war paintings 
appearing in Life Magazine; art books 
by men in service and book illustra- 
tions by Service men, 

7. Open Air Show Nov. 3-4 afternoons 
and evenings. Exhibitors totalled 100 
artists, 50 per cent of whom were men 
and women in the services from Ft. 
Bliss, Biggs Field Air Base, William 
Beaumont General Hospital, and the 
newly arrived Camp Davis art group, 
now at Ft. Bliss. It was a no jury show 
and there were no prizes. 

In closing this El] Paso report Mrs. 
Wuehrmann writes, “We took art to 
the man in the street, rather than our 
clubhouse auditorium, as our war ser- 
vice to put it within sight of soldiers 
seeking entertainment. The result: 
crowds, great interest, particularly in 
the artists’ Southwest landscapes and 
subject matter indigenous to this sec- 
tion of the desert.” Sales were most 
encouraging. Newspaper clippings and 
pictures were numerous with many de- 
tailed accounts of items exhibited, de- 
monstrations given and very long guest 
lists. 

—FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN. 
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Are You in FINE ARTS and would you 
like a REAL FUTURE in commercial art? 


We are looking for an artist who can learn 
to slant his or her fine arts talent to really 
artistic greeting card designing. Ability and 
sincerity required in exchange for which we 
offer an unequalled opportunity. 
Send samples of work. 
Box 1300, THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th Street New York 22, N. Y. 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Albany Institute of History and 
Art To Dec. 31: Photo Reproduc- 
tiona of Paintings in the Isabella 
Steteart Gardner Museum. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
University of New Mexico To Jan. 
5: Pro and Con Exhibition. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art 
To Dec. 27: Christmas Sales Ex- 
hibition. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
High Museum of Art 7o Dec. 27: 
Paintings by Van Gogh. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Baltimore Museum of Art 7o Jan. 
15: Airways to Peace. 

Walters Art Gallery To Jan. 2: 
Manuscripts of the Middle Ages. 


BOSTON. MASS. 

Doll and Richards 7o Dec. 23: Wa- 
tercoloras by Andrew Wyeth: Vel- 
vet Paintings by E. B. Endicott. 
Guild of Boston Ar‘ists To Dec. 24: 
Christmas Erhibition; Dec. 26-Jan. 
18: Exhibition by Members of the 
Guild. 

Institute of Modern Art Dec. 21- 
Jan. 16: Architectural Exhibition. 
Museum of Fine Arts Dec.: Christ- 
mas Exhibition. 

Robert C. Vose Gal'eries To Dec. 
$0: Paintings by Frank C. Kirk. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gal’ery To Dec. 27: 
Art Objects for Gifts; Buffalo So- 
ciety of Artists’ Annual Small 
Painting Exhibition; To Der. 31 
20th Century French Painting. 


CHICAGO, ILL. } 

Art Institute Der.: From Nature to 
Art: Art of the United Nations; 
Paintings by Harry Mintz and Ken- 
neth Shoven; Prints by Millet. 

Chicago Galleries Association Dec.: 
Paintings for Christmas. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Cincinnati Art Museum 7o Dec. 24: 
Graphic Work of Whistler; To Dec. 
26: Etchings by Dr. Josef War 
kany; Ceramics by Jean Heyl Reich. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Clearwater Art Museum 70 Dec. 24: 
Pre-Christmas Exhibition; Dec. 28 
Jan. 25: Early 19th Century Amer 
ican Art. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts Dec.: The 
Christmas Story. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts To 
Jan. 2: Annual Print Exhibition. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Detroit Institute of Arts 7o Dec. 
17: Currier & Ives Prints; To Dec. 
24: Exhibition of Michigan Art- 
ists; Dec.: Carnegie Exhibition of 
Art Apnreciation. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts To Dec. 31: Paper Sculpture 
by Mazx Schallinger. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Honolulu Art Association Dec.: 
Painting Without Prejudice; Chris 
tian Art; Sculpture in Review. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts 7o Dec. 17: 
Paintings by Leon Kroll; Dec. 27- 
Jan. 10: 15th-18th Century French 
Tapestries. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Museum 7o Dec. 
24: Paintings by Thomas Eakins. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art Dec.: Annual Exhibition of 
Missouri Artists. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Los Angeles County Museum 70 
Dec. 24: Sanity in Art Club Paint- 
ings; To Dec. $1: Paintings by 
Francis de Erdely; Paintings by 
Flavio Cabral. 

Municipal Art Commission Dec.: 
Long Beach Art Association Ex- 
hibition, 

Stendahl Art Galleries Dec. 18-30: 
Abstractions by Audrey Skaling. 
James Vigeveno Galleries Dec.: 
American and French Paintings 

Under $500. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art Dec.: Murals 
from the Caves of India; Mono- 
types by Alice R. Edmiston; Oils 
by Guyrah Newkirk; Ceramics by 
Esteban Soriano. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Milwaukee Art Institute Dec. 13- 
Jan. 14: Architectural Exhibition; 
Worcester Artists Group. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts Dec.: 
Photo Exhibition; Ancient Peruvi- 
an Art; Dec. 12-Jan. 8: Christmas 
Story in Prints 
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Walker Art Center To Dec. $1: 
Woarke of leCorbusier. 

MONTCLAIR. N, J. 

Museum of Art To Dec. 24: New 
Trends in Painting and Sculnture; 
Rmalt Paintings for Christmas. 
NEWARK. N. J. 

Artists of Today To Dec. 28: Christ- 
maa Featiral, 

Newark Museum Dec.: A Museum 
in Action, 

OKLAFOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Oklahoma Art Center 7o Dec. 25: 
“What Ia Modern Painting’; To 
Dec. 31: Watercolors bu Eula 
Grimer: Paintincs by Lucie Palmer. 

OS" KOSH. WISC., 
Publie Mnseum Dec.; 
Ives Printa, 
PASADENA. CALIF. 
Pasadera Art Institute Dec.: Paint- 
ingr and Drawings by Jack Gage 
Stark: Chinese Sculnture; From 
Der, 19: Dickens Sketches by Fred 
Blanchard; Chris‘mas Exhibition. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pennsy!venia Academy of Fine Arts 
Dec. 18-dan, 7: Re-installation of 
Important Paintings. 

Art Alliance To Dec. 22: Water- 
colors by Cathie Babcock; To Dec. 
81; Color Prints; To Jan. 7: Oils 
by Walter Houmere; Dec. 18 Jan. 
1§: Oils and Watercolora by Dah- 
lov Ipcar: Dec. 22-Jan. 19: Oils by 
Ethel P. B. Leach. 

Artists Gallery To Jan. $3: Paint- 
ings by Jeanne H. McLavy and 
John A. Wilson. 

The Print Cub To Der. 22: Prints 
by Stanley William Hayter. 

Women's City Club Dec.: Paintings 
by Mr. and Mrs. Frank Copeland. 


Currier € 


Woodmere Art Gallery To Jan. 7: 
Paintings by Americans of Italian 
Oriain, 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Dec. $1: Cur- 
rent American Prints. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Museum Der.: Prints 
by William Givler: Art Master- 
piecern: Modern Architecture. 

ST. LOU'S. MO. 

City Art Museum 70 Der. 26: Paint- 
ingr by Charles Burchfield; Amer- 
fean Color Prints; To Dec. $1: 
Work of Negro Artists of St. 
Louis, 

£T. PATL, MINN, 

St. Paul Gallery and School of 
Art To Der. 24: “The Reauty of 
Greece’: To dan, &: Wilmann’s 
Memorial Purchase Erhihition: To 
Jan, 9° Sruloture bu John Rood. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery Dec.: Paintings 
bu Mario Carreno; E‘chinga by 
Marion Holden Pove; Paintings by 
Father Sciocche ti. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Witte Memorial Museum 70 Jan. 7: 
Sirth Texas General Exhibition. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Ga'lery Dec.: Contempo- 
rary American Painting: Contempo- 
rary French Prints; Portraits of 
Guild Members: Old Masters from 
Permanent Colleciion, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor Dec.: Canadian Paintings; 
Work of the Southern Highland- 
ers; Group Exhibition Paintings 
and Sculpture. 


M. H. De Young Memorial My 
Dec.: Paintings by Professor ¢; 
Shu-chi. 

San Francisco Museum of ArtZ 
Albert M. Bender Collection; RB, 
dorian Watercolors; Sketches 
Uruguay: Latin American 
Contemporary Watercolors. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Seatt’e Art Museum Dec.: Pai 
by Merchant Seamen: Paintings 
Wang Chi-Yuan: Paintinas by 
net and Pissarro; “Santos”; 
gravhs bu Saul Paling, 

SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 

Museum of Fire Arts Dec. 15Jq 
15: Portrait of America, 

SYRACUSE. N. Y. 

Syracuse Museum of Fire Arts 
Dec, 26; American Watercolor i 
cie’y Fxrhibition; To Jan. 20; Ruy 
sian Ikons. 

TRENTON. N. J. 

New Jersey State Museum To 
15; Delaware River Ar-ists E 
tion. 

TULSA. OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Museum Der.; 

At War; Paintings by R 
Eastirood; Tulsa Artists Guild 
hibition. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Cereoran Gallery of Art Dee. 
Jan, 18: Annual Exhibition of 
iature Painters, Sculptors and@ 
ers Sorietu of Washinaton. 

National Ga'lery, Smithsonian 
stitution Dec. 14 Jan. 14: Am 
Erhibi ion of Pennsylvania 8oei 
of Miniature Painters. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery To J 
7: Pain‘ings by Artists of Wash’ 
ington and Vicinity. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To Dec. 
24: Christmas Group Exhibition; 
Dee. 11-Jan. 1: Paintings by Bur 
liuk. 

American--British Art Center (44W 
56) To Dec. 22: Paintings by Stu 
dents of International Ladies Gar 
ment Workers Union. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To Jan. 10: Paintings by John 
Marin. 

Are? tectnral Leaene (115"49) Dec. 
18-30: Needlepoint Murals by Nat. 
alie Haus Hammord 

Argent Gallery (42W57) To Dec. 
23: Christmas Sales Exhibition. 

Artist Associates (138W15) Dec.: 
Christmas Exhibition. 

Art of This Century (30W57) To 
Jan. 6: Paintings by Rudolph Ray; 
Constructions by Isabelle Waldberg. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth at 56) To Dec. 30: Paintings 
by Frank Kleinholz. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) To Jan. 
5: Small Paintings by American 
Artiste. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison 
at 61) To Dec. $1: Group Exhibi- 
tion, 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) Dec.: Paint- 
ings by Andre Girard. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) Paintings 
by Michel G. Gilbert. 

Mortimer Brandt Gallery (15E57) 
To Dec. 30: Abstract and Surreal- 
ist Art in America; Jewelry Minia- 
tures by Margo. 

Brooklyn Museum 
way) To Jan. 1: 
ings. 

Brummer Gallery (110E58) Dec..: 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Dec 
23: Work by Alexander Calder. 

Carroll Carstairs Gallery (11E57) 
To Dec. 22: Ballet Sketches and 
Watercolors by Marcel Vertes. 

Comerford Gallery (37W57) Dec.; 
Ballet Prints, Drawings. 

Contemporary Arts, Inc. (106E57) 
To Dec, 28: Paintings for Christ- 
mas. 

Downtown Gallery (43E51) 70 Dec. 
23: Drawings by William Steig. 
Durand-Ruel (12E57) To Dec. 30: 

Monotypes by Henri Farge. 

Durlacher Brothers (11E57) To 
Jan. 2: Paintings by Kurt Selig 
mann, 

Duveen Brothers, Inc. (720 Fifth) 
Dec.: Old Mas‘ers. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) Dec.. 
Contemporary American Paintings 

8th Street Gallery (33W8) Dec.: 
Christmas Exhibition. 

Feig] Gallery (601 Madison at 57) 
To Dec. $1: Flowers in Modern 
Painting. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) Dec. 18- 
30: Watercolors by George F. 
Heuston. 

460 Park Avenue Gallery (460 Park 
at 57) Dec.: Portraits of Warriors. 


(Eastern Park- 
European Paint 


Frick Collection (1E70) Dec.: Per- 
manent Collertion. 

Ga’erie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
Dec. 30: Paintings by Grandma 
Moses. 

Arthur H. Harlow (42E57) To 
Dec. 30: Paintings and Watercolors 
by Lee Lash. 

International Print Society (38W 
57) To Jan. 3: Christmas Salon. 

Jane Street Gallery (35 Jane) To 
Jan. 4: Group Exhibition. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) To 
Dec. 23: Watercolors by Delbos. 

Kennedy and Co. (785 Fifth at 60) 
To Dec. 30: Li'hographs and Draw- 
ings by Stow Wengenro’h. 

Knoedler Galleries (14E57) To Dec. 
$0: Drawings by Marsden Hartley. 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) Dec.: 
Group Exhibition. 

Mortimer Levitt Gallery (16W57) 
Dec.; Small Paintings by Contem- 
porary Artists. 

John Levy Gallery (11E57) Dec.: 
Old Masters. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) From 
Dec. 12; “The Imagery of Chess.” 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To Jan. 
5: Christmas Exhibition. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) To Dec. 
23: Paintings by John W. Taylor. 
Marquie Gallery (16W57) Dec.: 
Pain‘ings by William H. Johnson: 
Art Textiles and Ceramics by Hol- 

cha Krake. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery (41E57) To 
Dec. 30: “‘Salon de la Liberation.” 

Metropolitan-Reynolds Gallery (32E 
57) To Dec. 23: Twin Print Editions. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
Ave. at 82) Dec.: Great Rugs of 
the Orient; Islamic Glass; Peasant 
Costumes; Textiles and Embroid- 
eries; Greek Painting; Prinis by 
Masters of the Renaissance; Dec. 
5-20: at 8:30 P.M., Lectures on 
Chinese Arts. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison at 
57) To Dec. 23: Gouaches by Em- 
len Etting. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) 
“Paintings for the Home.”’ 

Modern Art Studio (637 Madison) 
To Dec. 30: The Life of Christ 
in Pastels by George Binet. 

Morton Galleries (222W59) To Jan. 
2: Sale of Prints. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Dec.: “Are Clothes Modern?’’; 
Paintings by Lyonel Feininger and 
Marsden Hartley. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) Dec.: New Loan Exhibi- 
tion. 

National Academy of Design (1083 
Fifth) To Jan. 8: Paintings by 
Merchant Seamen of the United 
Naions; To Jan. 10: Annual Ex- 
hibition of Contemporary Amer- 
ican Drawings. 

National Serigraph Society (96 
Fifth) To Jan. 1: Prizewinners, 
1940-1944. 


Dec.: 


Newhouse Galleries (15§57) 
Jan. 1: Paintings and Pastels 
Angna Enters. 
Harry Shaw Newman Gallery (150 
Lexington at 30) Dec.: 19th Cam 
tury American Watercolors. 
Arthur U. Newton Gallery (11E67) 
To Dec. 283: Paintings bu Modest. 
Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) To Dee. 
31: Abs*ract and Surrealist Art, 
Niveau Gal'ery (63E57) To De. 
31: Paintings by Raoul Dufy. 
Norlyst Gallery (59W56) Dec. 17 
31: Modern and Surrealist Paint 
ings and Sculpture. 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To De. 
29: Sculpture by Jose de Creefi. 
Peikin Galleries (4E53) Dec.: Old 
Masters and Contemporary Paint 
ings. 
Pen and Brush Club (16E10) 
Jan. 4: Christmas Exhibition. 
Perls Galleries (32E58) To Dec. 3: 
Holiday Group Exhibition. 
Pinacotheca (20W58) Dec.; Paint 
ings by Byron Browne; Jewely 
Miniatures by Margo. 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth at 54) 
Dec.: Paintings and Watercolom 
by American Artists. 
Roberts Art Gallery (380 Canal) 
Dec.: Sculpture by Forest Wilson 
RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) Dees 
Art as Gifts. 
Paul Rosenberg (16E57) To De 
30: Paintings by Marsden Hartla. 
Bertha Schaefer (32E57) To Jam 
6: Still Life in Contemporary 
Painting. 
Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) Dees 
Old Masters. 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69B57) 
Dec.: Old Masters. 
Schoneman Galleries (73E57) Dees 
Paintings of All Schools. 
Schultheis Art Galleries (15 
Lane) Dec.: Old Masters. 
E. & A. Silberman (32E57) D 
Old Masters. 
67 Gallery (67E57) To Dec. 
40 American Moderns. 
Studio Club (210E77) To Dec. 1% 
Paintings by Josephine Treml. 
Studio Guild (130W57) To Dec. 2% 
Studio Guild Group Exhibition. 
Valentine Gallery (55E57) 70D 
23: Paintings by Cristofanetti. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington 
61) To Jan. 8: Prints for Prese 
Whitney Museum of American 
(10W8) To Dec. 27: Contem 
American Painting. 
Wildenstein and Co. (1964) 
Dec. 30: Sculpture by Dario 
terbo; Satires by Arthur 
Paintings, Drawings by 
Maroger. 
Willard Gallery (32E57) 70 
80: Group Exhibition. 1 
Howard Young Gallery (1E57) 0@ 
Old Masters. 
Young Men's Hebrew Assoc 
(Lexington at 92) To Jan. 
Paintings by Aaron Berkman. = 
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i — ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 
AND PASTELS 


xy fon Mr. Barone painting a pastel portrait of Mr. Barone writes: 


Jane Herzfeld, young American singer. a 
In the years that | have used Grum- 
bacher Finest Artists Oil Colors and 


ANTONIO BARONE, noted American Pastels, | have found them entirely to 


15857) fe portrait painter, won the Philadelphia 


| Pastels by Art Club Gold Medal, and the Pana- my satisfaction. Their smooth flexibility 
alley (1M ma-Pacific Exposition Medal and One and full-bodied brilliancy have always 
rolors. Hundred Dollar Prize. After early responded fully to my exacting de- 
7 oe studies at the Art Students League, he mands.” 
ot) Se studied the old masters in Holland, Lea ee y 

Belgium, England and France. After Utes harap, 
Bg his return to New York, he assisted 

Ezra Winter, working with equal fa- 

257) To De. cility in tempera, pastels, oils, and in “All the Grumbacher Finest 
ae ae the true Italian fresco. As a mural Oil Colors are guaranteed 
orary Paiat painter he completed commissions in oe ae eaten Sa ia 
(16E10) To the New York County Court House, Seblioned ber ie v. . +. 
so a director’s room in the Bowery Sav- ernment, and recommenda- 
ten, oe ings Bank, panels for the New York — of the Amer- 
me; Jewelay Athletic Club, the home of William B. can Artists’ Pro- 


a fessional League." 
1fth of a Mellon, in Pittsburgh, ete. oli 

Watercolor : The above state- 
Then followed a successful career in ment appears on 


pe portraiture, where his hundreds of every tube, to- 
ae commissions read like a few pages in a aotanen, 
7) the Blue Book Social Register. Equal- of pigment? and oil 
. ly at home with mallet and chisel, he contents. 

Con completed among other “noted pieces” 


E57) Dees the bas-relief head of Dr. Chas. E. le < y “J FOR 


ries (69B57) i Norton of Harvard University, famous %,” a ~ 

73R57) Dees for his “Five Foot Shelf” library. pee ee PRICE LIST 
ls si > te 

° Probably the key to Barone’s prolific 

$2857) D career in the fine arts is evidenced in Send us name of your 


the sound training he received under ye are mone 
some of America’s great masters— Gette wetien. tad - 
William Merrit Chase, N.A., the late ie will mail you* free 


F. Luis Mora, N.A., Edward Dufner, , : copy of Robert 


57) ToD N.A., August Vincent Tack, and in ge .. ae oo 
Vexingtan years of self training and constant ex- STUDIO Work") with 2 tats 
Ie perimentation. TUBE 1” x 4” page plates in color. 
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